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PREFACE. 



This History Reader is the first of a Series of three books, 
covering the whole period of English History, and in- 
tended to be used in the three higher Standards. 

It consists of a complete and consecutive outline* of 
English History, interspersed with picturesque narratives 
of the Great Events. The titles of the lessons forming the 
outline are in bold type. The supplementary narratives 
include Biographies of Great Men, and Pictures of Life 
and Manners at different epochs. The pieces of Historical 
Poetry contained in the volume will add to the value of 
the book as a Reader, and will at the same time increase 
the interest of the lessons and deepen the impression 
they produce. 

The following are the three books of the Series : — 

1. THE ROYAL HISTORY READER, No. I. Engrland from 

the Earliest Times to the Close of the Norman Line (1154).' 
niustrated. Price Is. 

2. THE ROYAL HISTORY READER, No. II. England- 

The Plantagenets (Ai^ou, Lancaster, and York) and the 
Tudors (1154-1603). Illustrated. Price Is. 8d. 

3. THE ROYAL HISTORY READER, No. III. England - 

The House of Stewart and the House of Hanover (1603- 
1881). Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. 

* The outline of English History contained in these three Headers is also 
issued separately, under the title " A Simple History of England," to suit those 
who wish to have the leading facts in Uie history of our country presented 
briefly in one book. 
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^^0. I,— ENGLAND TO 1151 



1.-THE EARLY BRITONS. 

1. Two thousand years ago, the country in which 
we live was almost covered with 'dense forests, 
where roamed wolves, bears, wild boars, and white- 
maned bulls. The Britons who lived in it then were 
the forefathers of the Welsh. But they were a 
wild and almost savage race. The country was 
very little known to other nations.^ 

2. In those days there were no large towns, nor 
pretty villages, nor well-built houses ; no churches, 
nor school-houses. Her^ and there, where the forest 
had been 'cleared, there were a few poor huts, made 
of rods tied into the shape of a bee-hive or a sugar- 
loaf, and covered with mud and turf. Perhaps a 
trench or ditch was cut around the huts, to keep 
off the wild beasts. 

3. The Early Britons did not 'till the soil. They 
sowed no com or other seeds. They lived on roots 
and fruits, and on the flesTcv ol «im\si"^ ^sS^'^^ *^^xv 
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hunting. In winter, they wore skins to keep them- 
selves warm ; but in summer they went almost 
naked ; and they painted strange figures on their 
bodies, to make them look 'terrible to their enemies. 
4. Those who lived near the south coast were 
not so 'savage. They traded in tin and in pearls 
with people who came across the English Channel. 
From their visitors they learned to till the soil, to 
grow corn, and to rear cattle. They had also learned 
to wear gay clothing, and chains of silver and of 



gold. 



5. The Britons were fond of war. They fought 
with bows and arrows, with spears and clubs. They 
fought on foot and on horseback, and in 'chariots 
armed with scythes, which they drove wildly among 
their foes. 

6. In religion they were 'pagans. They 'wor- 
shipped the sun and the moon and the serpent; 
and they looked on the oak, with the 'mistletoe 
growing on it, as a sacred tree. Their priests were 
called Druids.^ They had long beards, and they 
wore white robes. They made laws, they taught the 
young, they healed the sick, and they offered sacri- 
fices to their gods. Sometimes these sacrifices con- 
sisted of men, — criminals and prisoners taken in war, 
— who were burned in large cages of wicker-work. 



Cliar^i-K>tB, cars used in war. 
cleared, cut down. 
dense, thick ; close. 
miB-Ue-toe, an eyergreen plant which 
grows on certain trees. 



pa^fi^ans, idolaters; heathens. 

sav^^e, wild. 

ter^rl-ble, fierce; frightful. 
tlU, delve or plough. 
WOX^ldllpped, took as their gods. 



1 Other nations.— In early times, 

some of *the ancient nations of the 

JIfadJterranean coasts used to visit the 

^aify- isiea tmd the coast of Ck>mwaU. 



They carried away tin with them, and 
called the islands the " Tin Islands." 

3 Braids. — From a word meaning 
the oak-tree. 
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2.— HOW THE EARLY BRITONS LIVED. 

1. A village, nestling under the shadowy skirts 
of a great wood in Kent, lies encircled by its wooden 
paling or stockade. Not far off, among the dark 
tangles of underwood, or in the caves of rocky 
hillocks, lurk bears, boars, and wolves, the cries of 
which as they prowl around the huts by night, startle 
the sleeping children. In the stream hard by, the 
beaver swims and builds. Deer of many kinds 
glance past in the openings of the trees. 

2. 'Chequering the green of the grassy sweep, 
which stretches out from the village for a mile or so, 
until the view is again shut in by a dark mass of 
'foliage, wave many patches of yellow grain ; and on 
the rich pasture-land between, dotting it with white 
and red, numerous sheep and oxen graze peacefully 
in scattered groups. 

3. As we 'approach the collection of pointed 
roofs, from which thin lines of blue wood-smoke 
rise lazily into the summer air, we catch the low 
sweet notes of a woman's voice, singing an old 
Celtic air, akin to those which live still in the 
harp music of Ireland and Wales. Dressed in a 
tunic of dark-blue woollen cloth, over which is loosely 
thrown a scarf of red-striped plaid, fastened on the 
breast with a pin of bronze, she sits at the door 
of her cabin, grinding corn in a little quern} A 
string of 'dusky pearls adorns her neck, and silver 
rings glitter on her arms. 

4. At her sudden call, from the low atchway 
which serves as both door and N^miia^ \i^ Kk\&^*cs2^^ 
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there comes a child, yellow-haired and blue-eyed 
like her mother. The girl runs quickly to the well 




A QUERK, OB HAND-MILL. 

for water, which she carries in a clumsy pot of 
coarse sun-dried clay, beside the tawny surface of 
which, full of lumps and cracks, the most common 
red flower-pot of our gardens would seem beautiful 
and smooth. When the meal is mixed with water, 
the wet dough is set on a heated stone to bake. 

5. Let us take a peep through the smoke at the 
inside of the hut, the walls of which are of 'pliant 
rods tied together, while its 'conical roof is of simple 
thatch. The floor, dug below the surface in the 
shape of a bowl, is lined with thin slates, in the 
middle of which some bits of wood lie 'smouldering 
in their white ashes. Round blocks of wood serve 
for • seats and table ; a few fleeces or deer-skins — 
the bedding of the family — lie piled by the wall, 
on which hang the long pointless sword of the 
chieftain and his small round shield. In a comer 
rest a bronze-headed spear, and a bundle of reed 
arrows tipped with flint. 
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6. These wooden platters and bowls of yellow 
clay are of home 'manufacture; but not that ivory 
•bracelet, those amber beads, or that drinking-cup of 
glass. They are from Gaul ; and proud indeed is 
the chieftain's wife of owning them, for the posses- 
sion of such rare foreign treasures entitles her to 
hold her head high among the matrons of her tribe. 

7. While the cake is baking for supper, the wife 
takes from one of those pretty 'osier baskets, which 
serve both as wardrobes and cupboards, a roll of 
knitted stuff, on which she needs to work hard 
against the coming winter; for both husband and 
children look to her for the clothes they wear. 
Spinner, knitter or weaver, dyer, seamstress, cook, 
dairy-keeper, corn-grinder, this lady of 'primitive 
Britain has her hands quite full of work, although 
her establishment is not upon the grandest scale. 

8. Meanwhile the men of the village are scattered 
in different directions. The chief, having looked 
after his sheep and oxen, has taken his spear or 
quiver, has whistled for his dogs, and is away into 
the heart of the woods in search of 'venison or wild 
boar. One man has launched his light 'coracle of 
skin, stretched on a slender wooden frame, and is 
paddling down -stream with net and line. When 
the sun sets, the weary sportsmen will come home 
to a heavy supper of beef or of mutton, hot bread, 
fresh butter, and curds, washed down with large 
draughts of mead or of barley ale ; and will then 
sink, almost with the falling night, into a deep 
sleep upon shaggy skins, covered only with the 
mantles they wear by day. 
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9. Dawn sees the whole village astir. But in 
southern Britain, by the time of Caesar's invasion, 
hunting had become rather a pastime than the 
serious business of life. The Britons of the south 
had ceased, long before that, to be savages. The 
tending of their flocks and herds ; the manuring of 
their tilled land with chalk marl ; the sowing and 
reaping of their grain ; the storing of the unthreshed 
ears in under-ground chambers, from which the daily 
supply was pulled by the hand, to be roasted and 
beaten out with a stick, — these duties occupied 
much of their working time. 

10. Many other things had also to be done. 
Wicker baskets were woven, probably by the older 
men and boys, to whose aid the women sometimes 
came. The moulds have been found into which the 
Britons ran melted tin and copper, to make heads 
for their axes and their spears. Heaps of flint 
flakes of various colours — red, yellow, gray, and 
black — were brought from the quarry to be chipped 
by skilful hands into shapely arrow-points. And 
when the cutting was done, a hole had to be bored 
through the flint, that the thin thong of hide, which 
bound the point to the slender shaft, might hold it 
firm and straight. 

11. Then there was often a canoe to be hollowed 
out, not with fire and stone axe only, but probably 
with hammer and celt} The supply of pottery, too, 
needed to be kept up in the village; and so the 
soldier and hunter of one day might be seen on 
another up to the shoulders in yellow clay, knead- 

/e^ ojid modelling, tracing simple patterns of line 
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and dot with a pointed stick on the soft ware, 
and then, with an artist's pride, placing the rude 
vessel he had formed with all the simple skill he 
could command out before the door of his cabin, to 
dry in the sun. 



ap-proach^, go near to. 
Israce-lety omameBt for the arm. 
<die<|-uer-i2l£^, mingling with; reev- 
ing. 
OOn-1-cal, round and pointed. 
CO]<a^-Cle, littie boat. 
dusk-y, dark-colonred 



^ Quern. — a hand-mill, consisting of 
two round stones, the upper movable, 
the lower fixed. The upper one, moved 
hj a wooden handle, revolved in the 



fo-li-age, woods ; trees. 

man-u-fac^ture, make. 
o^-er, willow. 
pli-ant, easily bent. 
prim-1-tiyei early ; old-world, 
smoul^er-ing, burning slowly. 
yen-l-son, deer's flesh. 



cup-shaped hollow of the lower. The 
com was ground between the stones. 

^ Celt. — A chisel or small axe-head, 
made of bronze. 



3.— CUSTOMS OF THE DRUIDS. 

1. The 10th of March has come and gone. The 
moon, now a thin silver 'crescent, has reached its 
sixth day. Bearded Druids, pacing solemnly along 
the dark avenues of the oak wood which surrounds 
their 'circular temple of stones, have long watched 
through summer days the yellowish leaves of 
mistletoe peeping out from among the darker 
foliage of one old tree, and have grown glad at 
heart when autumn withered the pointed oak 
leaves, and left the sacred evergreen hanging on a 
naked bough, ripe for the golden knife. The apple- 
tree being the favourite home of this pretty 'para- 
site, its presence on the oak, where it rarely grew, 
was considered a special mark of Divine favour. 

2. Calling his priests together, the 'Arch-Druid, 
a priest of extraordinary power, 'TcifcA.^^^^ ^Si^ vw 
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dignity far Ireyond what earthly kingship could 
bestow, lead^ a procession to the tree. The Oak- 
men, whose short hair, floi^'ing beards, and loose 
white robes distinguish them from the lines of 
awe-struck people, between which they slowly pass, 
march to the hallowed spot, moving, perhaps, to the 
wild music of the chants with which the holy 
maidens of the Sacred Island profes.s to raise storms 
and to cure the sick. 

3. Two milk-white bulls are led along, and are 
bound by their horns to the trunk of the oak. 
And when the Arch-Druid has climbed the tree, and 
the mistletoe, cut with a golden knife, has fallen 
into the snowy cloth stretched out lest the branch 
should touch the earth and lose its magic power, 
another knife pierces the pinky throats of the oxen. 
The sacrifice is offered. A blessing is "pronounced on 
the sacred plant, the leaves and berries of which are 
be)ieved to possess wonderful virtues gainst poison 
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and disease. Then 
the ceremony — most 
solemn of all the Druid 
rites — is wound up by 
a banquet, probably 
consisting of the flesh 
of the sacrifice. 

4. But there were 
bloodier scenes than 
this in the Druid woi- 
ship. Within a huge 
ca^e of wicker-work, 
woven in imitation of 
the human form, a 
huddled heap of men 
and oxen were roasted 
alive in one greatoffer- 
ing, to 'appease the 
wrath of some offended 
deity ; and, as the 
wretched victims shrieked out in wordless agony 
amid the red-tongued flames, songs, shouted to the 
music of harps and the loud beating of drums, 
drowned their screams. •Criminals and prisoners 
of war generally suffered this fearful death. 

5. The Druids, whose creed is thought to have 
grown out of Eastern fire-worship, paid homage to 
many gods. They worshipped the sun and the 
moon ; and fire played a 'prominent part in all 
their great festivals — the first of May, Midsummer 
Eve, the last day of October, and that day of 
March on which the mistletoe vraa <l\A, "^Vk^ 
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also worshipped the serpent, and are said to have 
worn, hung from the neck, a ball like an apple, 
generally cased in gold, which they called a ser- 
pent's egg. 

6. They had other deities, whom Caesar calls by 
the Roman names, placing Mercury first, and after 
him Apollo, Jupiter, Mars, and Minerva. That the 
soul was 'immortal they believed; but the sim- 
plicity of that doctrine was marred by their notion 
that it passed through a series of brute bodies 
before it was received into the abode of final bliss. 

7. According to the wont of ancient priest- 
hoods, they clothed their rites and their lives with 
a 'mystery which the common people beheld with 
the deepsst awe. The shadowy oak glades, which 
formed their college halls, were thronged with noble 
youths, who devoted many years to the study of 
those charms and songs in which the secrets of the 
order were ' embodied. These verses were never com- 
mitted to writing, although the Druids wrote their 
common documents in the Greek character. They 
studied the stars 'intently; and their woodland life 
enabled them to acquire a knowledge of herbs, with 
which they performed some simple cures. 

8. They sat as judges in the weightiest matters. 
The true wielder of the British sceptre then was 
the Arch-Druid, who held the keys of life and 
death, of peace and war. A word from those 
powerful lips could shut a man out even from the 
hearts in which his own blood ran. None dared 
give food or fire to the wretch on whom the 'ban 

Aad fallen. Need we wonder that the British 
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Kings — ^huge swordsmen though they were — were 
merely puppets in the hands of this dark and 
merciless superstition ? 



ap-pease^, quiet. 
Arch-Dru-ld, chief droid. 
ban, corse. 
dl^CU-lar, round. 
cres-cent, curve. 
crim-l-nals, persons accused 

crime. 
em-l>od-led, set fortli. 



of 



hedged, fenced; guarded. 
im-mor-tal, deathless, 
in-tent^ly, earnestly. 
mys-ter-y, secrecy. 
par^^l-Bite, a plant nourished on the 

sap of another. 
prom-1-nent, principal. 
pro-nouXLCed', spoken ; called down. 
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4.-THE ROMAN TIMES. 

55 B.C. to 410 A.D. 

1. Fifty-five years before the birth of Christ, 
Julius Caesar, a great Boman general, landed in 
Britain with a number of men. On an August 
morning, some Britons looking out to sea from 
the top of the chalk cliffs on the south coast, ^ _ 
saw a number of dark specks on the 'sky-line. 
They were Caesar's ships — 'galleys rowed by very- 
many oars. 

2. When the Britons saw that the ships were 
filled with armed men, they gathered in great num- 
bers on the shore to 'oppose their landing. At first 
the Romans were afraid to leap into the sea and 
to fight with the Britons, of whom they had heard 
terrible tales. But an officer, seizing the Roman 
'standard — the image of an eagle — jumped into the 
water, calling out, " Follow me ! " 

3. Then the Romans swarmed on shore in great 
numbers, and a terrible battle was fought, in which 
the Britons were defeated. Having forced ^W 
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Britons to pay him tribute-money, Caesar went back 
to France (then called Gaul); but he returned 
to Britain next year, and seized on the south 
coast. This was the beginning of the Roman 

Times in British history. They lasted four hundred 

and sixty-five years. 

4. It was not until nearly one hundred years 

after this that the Romans gained any sure footing 

in Britain. la the time of the Emperor Claudius 
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they came in great numbers and made themselves 
masters of a large part of the country. A 
brave British chief, named Caradoc or Carac- ^^ 
tacus^ was defeated and taken prisoner; and 
the Druids were 'expelled from Mona (Anglesey). 

5. Agricola was the chief Roman governor of 
Britain. He held power during seven years ; 
and, having invaded Caledonia (Scotland), he 
defeated a chief named Galgacus in a great 
battle. 

6. The Romans built several walls across Britain, 
to protect themselves from the attacks of the ^^^ 
Picts or Caledonians. The 'principal of these ^ j^ 
were the Wall of Hadrian,^ from the Tyne to 

the Solway Firth ; and the Wall of Antonine,^ 140 
from the Forth to the Clyde. ^•^• 

7. The 'Sack of London by the Picts and the 
Scots,* in 369 A.D., is a clear sign that the 
Roman power was decaying in the island. 
Finally, in 410 A.D., the Emperor Honorius 
wrote a letter withdrawing his 'legions from Brit- 
ain, and leaving it without any native army to 
meet the attacks of the northern foes. 



410 



ex-^Ued^ driven out. 

gal-leys, vessels moved forward by 

sails and oars. 
le-gions, armies. 
op-pose', prevent. 



prln^i-pal, chief. 

sack, storming ; plundering. 

sky-line, line made by the meeting of 

the sky and the sea. 
Stand-ard, banner or a flag-staff. 



1 Carac'tacus — Pronounce Ca-rdi^' 
ta-cus. 

2 WaU Of Ha'drian.— Afterwards 
repaired and strengthened by Sevems ; 
in later times called The Picts* Wall. 

> WaU of An^tonine.— Called, after 
the emperor, Antonine's Wall ; and, in 
later times, Orime*s Dike, 



^ Scots.— Ireland was at that time 
the country of the Scots. Some of the 
Scots seem to have crossed over to 
Caledonia, and to have joined the Picts 
against the Romans, in the fom*th cen- 
tury. It was not till 530 a.d. that they 
made any flxed aetUftXDL^oX.Ssv'CEA'w^^*' 
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6.— CAESAR'S SECOND INVASION. 

1. The Britons never met Caesar in regular battle 
array. They knew that in a pitched battle they 
could not cope with trained soldiers. Their only hope 
of victory lay in wearing out the patience of the foe 
by 'surprises — a thing which their knowledge of 
every hill and valley, bush and cliff, made easy to 
them. Yet we would be doing injustice to those 
gallant men, if we forgot that their tactics and their 
knowledge of camp-making drew praise even from 
Caesar, whose laurels they somewhat dimmed. 

2. The British army had mustered south of the 
Thames, under the command of Cassibelan,^ during 
the ten days spent by Caesar in repairing his 

fleet.^ At first, moving bands appeared on 
the hills around the Roman camp ; but no 
attack was made, imtil a 'foraging party, con- 
sisting of three Roman 'legions and all the cavalry, 
moved out into the open country. 

3. Then on rushed the Britons ; but in their 
haste they overshot the mark, and dashed on the 
solid legions. To try to break the brazen wall 
was a hopeless task. Back they fell in huddled 
groups, shivered by the force of their own attack ; 
and a Roman charge swept the 'fragments of their 
lines from the field. So severe was the check, that 
it led to the 'disbanding of the native army, and 
the 'retirement of Cassibelan across the Thames. 

4. To this river Caesar then forced a way, bent 
on following the active foe into the heart of his 
4?wj2 country. The passage is thought to havo 
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been made at a place called Cowey Stakes, near 
Chertsey,^ where, so far back as the time of Bede,^ 
tradition showed the spot. And no easy task it 
was to wade neck-deep through a great stream, 
the bed of which bristled with thick stakes of oak- 
wood, while its opposite bank was lined with a fierce 
and angry foe. 

5. Roman valour made light of the danger. Fol- 
lowing the horse, the legions plunged in; and though 
for a time nothing but a swarm of helmeted heads 
appeared above the water, they struggled safely 
through, while the Britons retired in dismay at 
their darinor. 

6. Caesar then moved on the town of Cassibelan, 
which was a 'stockade in the Hertford woods sur- 
rounded by a 'rampart of clay, and 'barricaded by 
felled trees wherever woods or marshes left a weak 
point. The Roman town of Veimlamiitni, not far 
from where St. Albans^ now stands, is thought to 
have been built on the site of Cassibelan's encamp- 
ment ; but this is very doubtful. 

7. Wherever it may have stood, Caesar, guided 
to the stronghold by the envoys of certain friendly 
tribes, broke through the out-works, drove the de- 
fenders from their post, slaying many, and took pos- 
session of the great herds of cattle collected there, 
— a most welcome prize for his half -starved soldiers, 
who had been marching for days through a 'deso- 
lated land. 

8. His town thus lost, the last hope of Cassibelan 
lay in the four kings of Kent, to whom he sent an 
urgent message, directing them to make a suddeo. 
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attack on the Roman camp. It was made, but 
it failed ; and nothing then remained but to sue 
for peace. Caesar was very ready to grant the 
petition. He knew that he was spending his 
strength to little purpose, and that to hold even 
the slight footing he had so hardly won would cost 
endless watching and toil. He went through the 
form of asking 'hostages, and of settling the amount 
of yearly tribute ; and then he crossed to Gaul, 
leaving nothing but the earth-works of his deserted 
camps to mark his so-called conquest of the island. 

9. No history of his two 'expeditions has reached 
us except that from his own pen, and it must be 
received with caution. Writing from his own 
point of view, he knew as well how to 'gloss a 
failure as to cover a retreat. In fact, he admits 
that in this instance their usual good fortune deserted 
the eagles. No doubt, wherever there was a stand- 
up fight, the Roman sword-knife prevailed over 
the British 'claymore; but on the ever-shifting 
masses of a British army, dashing to the charge, 
and then melting into little groups of skirmishers, 
the legions could inflict no lasting defeat. It has 
been well said, that "a few hostages, a girdle of 
British pearls for Venus, and a splendid triumph, 
were the only fruits which Caesar reaped from his 
victory." 

bar-rl-cftd-ed, fenced. 
day^more, broad-sword. 
des^l&t-ed, laid waste, 
dis-band-ing, breaking up. [vasions. 
ez-pe-dl-tions, undertakings ; in- 
for^ag^-ing, in search of food, 
ihit^r^jnents^ broken pieces. 
£^Ma, explain away; conceal. 



hOB-tag-es, persons given up as 

pledges. 
le-g^ons, great divisions of infantry. 

ram-part, wall, 
re-tire^ment, withdrawing. 
BtOCk-ade^ a place surrounded with 

stakes. 
BUT-pilB^B, taking persons unawares. 
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1 Cas'Bibelaxi. — Called by Caesar 
Cdssivelau'ntia. The different tribes of 
the Britons had joined together, and 
had made him commander-in-chief. 

2 Bepairlng. . . .Ms fleet— it had 

been very much injured by a storm 
while the Romans were on shore. 



3 Chert^sey.— Nineteen miles south- 
west of London. 

* The time of Bede.— Bede, or Beda, 
was author of an "Ecclesiastical His- 
tory." He died in 735 a.d. 

^Bt Aia>anB. — Twenty-one miles 
north-west of London. 
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6.— DEFEAT OF CAKACTACUS. 

1. When the Roman soldiers returned to Britain 
ninety-seven years after Caesar's time, they 
were opposed by a brave chieftain whom they 
called Caractacus. They defeated him and 
killed his brother in the Essex marshes; but he fled 
to the mountains of Wales, and 'prepared to fight to 
the last for his country. 

2. The place he chose was very strong, being sur- 
rounded with high rocky hills, and 'defended in 
front by a deep, swift river. Wherever there was 
passage through which the enemy might get, he 
blocked it up with heavy stones. When the flash- 
ing of yellow light far down the glen showed 
that the Roman soldiers were coming to battle, 
Caractacus made a speech to the clans that 
had gathered around him, and 'reminded them how 
their forefathers had driven Caesar away. 

3. But what could the poor Britons do ? In 
spite of all the heaps of stones, the Romans forced 
their way into the camp; and the soft copper swords 
of the Britons and their little shields of basket-work 
were bent or hewed to pieces by the hard, sharp, 
steel weapons of the attacking force. 

4. When he saw that the blood oi ^\v^ "^-^^^cs. 
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was flowing like water, and that the hollows among 
the rocks were filled with heaps of dead, Caractacus 
fled, until he came to the house of his stepmother, 
from whom he begged a lodging and some food. 
Pretending to be friendly, she gave him these ; but 
she took the earliest chance of binding his limbs 
with cords and giving him up to the Romans. 

5. It was the custom of the Romans, when they 
•captured any great warrior, to lead him before the 
chariot of his 'conqueror through the streets of 
Rome, which were adorned with flowers, and filled 
with people in holiday dress. The 'procession was 
called a Triumph ; and when it reached the slope 
of a certain hill, the captive was led aside and 
killed. 

6. For such a fate was the noble Caractacus 're- 
served. Carried to Rome in chains, he was forced 
to walk through the shouting crowds ; and, as he 
walked and looked aroiuid him with brave blue 

eyes undimmed by suffering, he was heard to 
say with a wondering smile, " How can people 
who have such 'splendid houses here envy 
me a little cottage made of wood in Britain ! " 
When he was brought before the Emperor Claudius, 
who, dressed in gold and purple, sat on a throne, his 
'conduct was so noble, and his calm and honest 
words made the monarch so much ashamed, that he 
at once gave the brave man his freedom. 



cap-tnred, caught ; made prisoner. 
conduct, bearing; behaviour. 

cofi^ner-or, victor. 

de-fend^, guarded. 
pre-pared', made ready. 



pro-ces-sion, train of people march- 

ing. ^ 
re-mind-dd, put in mind. 
re-served^ kept. 
splen-dld, very fine. 
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7.— CAEACTACUS AT EOME. 

51 A.D. 

1. Before proud Rome's 'imperial throne, 

In mind's 'unconquered mood, 
As if the Triumph were his own, 

The 'dauntless captive stood. 
None, to have seen his free-born air. 
Had fancied him a captive there. 

2. Though through the crowded streets of Rome, 

With slow and stately tread, 
Far from his own loved island home. 

That day in 'triumph led — 
Unbowed his head, unbent his knee, 
Undimmed his eye, his aspect free. 

3. A free and fearless glance he cast 

On temple, arch, and tower, 
By which the long procession passed. 

Of Rome's 'victorious power ; 
And somewhat of a scornful smile 
Upcurled his haughty lip the while. 

4. And now he stood, with brow 'serene, 

Where slaves might 'prostrate fall. 
Bearing a Briton's manly mien 

In Caesar's palace^ hall ; 
Claiming, with kindled brow and cheek. 
The liberty, even there, to speak. 

5. Nor could Rome's haughty lord withstand 

The claim that look 'preferred. 
But motioned, with uplifted hand, 
The 'suppliant should be Vieax^ — 
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If he indeed a suppliant were 

Whose glance demanded 'audience there. 

6. Deep stillness fell on all the crowd, 

From Claudius 2 on his throne 
Down to the meanest slave that bowed 

At his imperial throne ; 
Silent his fellow-captives' grief, 
As fearless spoke the Island Chief : — 

7. " Think not, thou eagle Lord of Rome, 

And master of the world. 
Though victory's banner o'er thy dome 

In triumph be 'unfurled, 
I would address thee as thy slave, 
But as the bold should greet the brave ! 

8. "I might, perchance, could I have 'deigned 

To hold a vassal's throne. 
E'en now in Britain's isle have reigned — 

A king in name alone. 
Yet holding, as thy meek ally, 
A monarch's 'mimic 'pageantry. 

9. " Then through Rome's crowded streets to-day 

I might have rode with thee. 
Not in a captive's base array, 

But fetterless and free — 
If freedom he could hope to find. 
Whose 'bondage is of heart and mind. 

10. " But canst thou marvel that, free bom. 
With heart and soul 'unquelled. 
Throne, crown, and sceptre I should scorn, 
Bj thy permission held ? 
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Or that I should retttin my right 
Till 'wrested by a conqueror's might? 

11. " Rome, with her palaces and towers, 

By us unwished, 'unreft. 
Her homely huts and woodland bowers 

To Britain might have left ; — 
Worthless to you their wealth must be, 
But dear to us, for they were free 1 

12. "I might have bowed before, but where 

Had been thy Triumph now ] 
To my resolve no yoke to bear 

Thou ow'st thy laurelled brow ; 
Inglorious victory had been thine, 
And more inglorious bondage mina 

13. " Now I have spoken, do thy will; 

Be life or death my lot. 
Since Britain's throne no more I fill. 

To me it matters not 
My fame is clear ; but on my fate 
Thy glory or thy shame must wait." 

14. He ceased : from all around upsprung 

A murmur of applause ; 
For well had Truth and Freedom's tongue 

•Maintained their holy cause. 

The conqueror was the captive then ; — 

He bade the slave be free again ! 

Bernard Barton. 



au^-ence, a hearing. 

bond^^lige, slavery. 

daont^lesB, fearless. 

dAigned, stooped ; lowered myself. 

Im-pe-rl-^d, belonging to an empire. 

nudn-talXLed^ defended. 

xnlm-io, imitation ; sham. 



pag^eant-ry, display. 
pre-ferred', put forth. 
pros^trate, on their faces. 
se-rene', calm, 
sup-pli-ant, petitioner; one asking* 

favour. 
trl-'OXELpli, \!tQnniil^!C$<&. 
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DEFEAT AND DEATU OF BOADICEA. 


un-furl«d', im 
uu-qneiLeil', i 


1, not mbdued. 

rolled. 

.et lubdned. 


lun-rert', notbentt; 
1 wro«ti«d, lom iwsy. 


' CtMsar's palace.— The psiioe o 


Irslgning. 



8.— DEFEAT AND DEATH OF BOADICEA. 

1. A little later, a British lady was daring enough 

to face and fight the Romans. Her name was 

Boadicea, and she was Queen of the Iceni.^ While 

the Roman governor was away in the island of 




Mona,^ engaged in destroying the Druids who had 
fled to the oak forests there, this bra^e 
stirred up her people in Norfolk to war. 
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2. She had good reason to make war against the 
Romans. Her husband had died a little earlier, and 
had left half his wealth to them, in the hope that 
they would let his widow and orphan daughters live 
on the rest. But the greedy Romans took the whole, 
and whipped this British queen with rods, when she 
'ventured to ask for that which was her own. 

3. This was more than she could bear; and when 
she drove in her chariot to a great "assembly of 
British warriors, and, spear in hand, told them tht^ 
shameful tale, they raised a yell of 'revenge, and 
rushed off to burn the Roman towns and 'massacre 
the people. Seventy thousand were killed before 
the governor got back with his soldiers. And then, 
of course, there was a great battle. 

4. The battle was fought somewhere on the low 
shore of Essex. The Roman governor placed 

his men with their backs to the sea ; and the . 

A. D. 

Britons in a countless swarm came on, think- 
ing that they had hemmed their enemy at last into 
a fatal corner. So sure, indeed, were the islanders 
of winning the battle, that they brought their wives 
and daughters to look on from a line of cars, which 
bordered the edge of the plain. But the Romans, 
forming themselves into a body like a wedge, made 
so fierce a charge that they broke the British line 
and drove the 'fragments back on the cars. 

5. And then what a scene of confusion there 
was ! Britons, with their blue breasts bare, and 
their yellow locks matted with blood, trying all that 
wild bravery could do against the well-trained 
Romans — women 'shrieking and WTrvw^w^ \ksj®x 
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hands, or, forgetting their sex in the horror of the 
time, rushing, to 'grapple in deadly fight with the 
Roman soldiers — noise and slaughter everywhere — 
and everywhere the Ronxan sword drinking blood, 
and spilling life upon the grass. 

6. When Boadicea, who had come to battle dressed 
as for a festival, in a robe of bright colours, a loose 
flowing cloak, and a golden collar, saw the slaughter 
of her people and the speedy ruin of all her hopes, 
she did what heathens thought it very noble to do, 
— she put an end to her life by swallowing poison. 



as-sem-bly, meeting. 
de-stroy-ixig, slaying, 
frag-xnents, broken parts. 
grap-ple, close; struggle. 



mas^a-cre, kiu ; slay. 

re-venge', desire to repay injury. 
Shrlek-lng, screaming wildly. 
▼ent-ured, dared ; made bold. 



^ Ice'nl, a tribe in what is now Nor- 1 ^ ' Mo'na, now Anglesey, in the 
folk. north-west of Wales. 



9.— BOADICEA. 

61 A.D. 

1. When the British warrior Queen 

Bleeding from the Roman rods,^ 
Sought, with an 'indignant 'mien, 
•Counsel of her country's gods : 

2. Sage beneath the spreading oak 

Sat the Druid, 2 hoary chief ; 
Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief : — 

3." Princess 1 if our ag6d eyes 

Weep upon thy 'matchless wrongs, 
Tis because 'resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 
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4. " Rome shall perish ! — write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ! 
Perish, hopeless and •abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in, guilt. 

5. " Rome, for 'empire far 'renowned, 

Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground- 
Hark ! the Goth^ is at her gates 1 

6. " Other Romans shall arise. 

Heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony* the path to fame. 

7. ** Then the 'progeny that springs 

From the forests of our land. 
Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world ^ command. 

8. " Regions Caesar never knew. 

Thy posterity^ shall sway ; 
Where his eagles^ never flew — 
None 'invincible as they." — 

9. Such the bard's prophetic words, 

•Pregnant with 'celestial fire. 
Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyra 

10. She, with all a monarch's pride. 
Felt them in her bosom glow ; 
Rushed to battle, fought, and died^-^ 
Dying, hurled them^ at the ioft\ — 
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11. " Ruffians ! pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the 'vengeance due ; — 
Empire is on us bestowed — 
Shame and ruin wait for you ! " 

William Cowper. 



al>-liorred^ hated. 

Ce-lest^ial, heavenly. 
COun-sel, advice. 
em-pire, highest power, 
in-dig^nant, scornful and angry. 
In-vln-Ci-ble, unconquerable, 
xnatch-less, unequalled. 



1 The Roman rods.— a reference 
to the public scourging inflicted on 
Boadicea. 

^ Dru'id. — A priest of the ancient 
Britons : said to be so named from the 
oak (Welsh derw, Greek drms, oak), for 
which the Druids had great reverence. 
The accepted account is, that the Druids 
were destroyed by Suetonius Paulinus 
in 61 A.D. 

s The Goth is at her gates.— A 
reference to the barbarian hordes- 
Goths, Vandals, and Huns— which in 
the fifth century attacked and over- 
threw the Roman Empire. The Druid 
is made to see in vision some of these 
hosts, which entered Italy from Gaul, 
seizing the gates of Rome. 

•* Harmony. —The priest, in his 



mien, manner; look, 
preg^nant, filled; teeming. 
prog^-ny, offspring. 

re-nowned^ famed, 
re-sent-ment, sense of wrong ; anger. 
ven-geance, suffering; return for in- 
jury. 



vision, foresees the time when Italy 
shall become famous for the cultivation 
of the art of music. 

5 A wider world.— The Druid pre- 
dicts that the British Empire shall one 
day become greater than that of Rome. 

6 Thy posterity.— 27ii/ successors is 
the meaning. The statement never was 
true of Boadicea's "posterity;" for the 
bulk of the English nation belongs to 
the Teutonic and not to the Celtic race. 

7 His eaglea— The Roman stan- 
dards. 

8 Fought, and died. — Cowper a- 
dopts the account of Boadicea's death 
which represents her as having been 
slain in battle. 

» Them. — "The bard's prophetic 
words." 



10.— AGRICOLA. 

1. Neither Julius Caesar nor Paulinus, but a Roman 
general called Julius Agricola, was the man who 
really planted the Roman power firmly in Britain. 
Coming across the strait, in the year 78 A.D., he set 
to work at once both to 'conquer and to "civilize. 
While he made the wilder tribes feel that Roman 
swords were sharp indeed, he taught the more peace- 
ful Britons to dress and live in the Roman fashion. 
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and to grow the rose, the violet, the cherry, and 
the grape. 

2. Agrieola was fortunate in having his opera- 
tions described by his son-in-law Tacitus, the 
Roman historian. From his writings, we know ' 
that Agrieola was a wise and humane ruler, as 
well as a skilful soldier. He pushed his way 
further north than any Roman general had done 
before him, and he induced many of the natives to 
submit to the Roman rule. 

3. In the year 80 A.D. he entered Albin or Cale- 
donia (Scotland), and drove the native Britons 
northward before him. He advanced with his ;^ 

A.D. 

army as far as to the Tay, which struck the 
Roman soldiers as being very like the Tiber. Hope- 
less of being able to hold all the land he had over- 
run, Agrieola resolved to fix on the line of the 
Forth and Clyde, where the island is narrowest, 
as the northern boundary of the province. 
Between the 'estuaries of these rivers he threw up a. 
chain of forts to guard the frontier. 

4. In his seventh and last year he met in battle,, 
on the borders of the Highlands, a great host 

of Caledonians under Galgacus. In vain the 
brave savages of the Perthshire moors used 
their 'dirks and shook their hollow balls.^ The 
Romans killed 10,000 of them ; and on a hill, near 
the supposed site^ of the battle, may still be seen 
two great cairns, or heaps of stone, which pro- 
bably mark the burial-place of the fallen brave. 

5. When thinking of Agrieola, we must not 
forget that his ships * discovered, at T«u>3tv^x \sst^*v^^ 
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first time made certain of, the fact, that Britain is 
an island. 

6. Such is the story of the struggle which ended 
in the Romans adding Britain as a province to their 
great empire. By building walls^ with towers across 
the narrow parts of the island, north and south of 
the Cheviot Hills, they shut the wild Caledonians 
into the forests of the north; and by making paved 
roads* through the southern half of the land, they 
secured a way of reaching any part with their troops. 

7. Among the Romans who settled in Britain 
there were some Christians. Christianity is said to 
have been 'introduced into the island before the end 
of the first century. During a fierce persecution 
in the third century, several Britons suffered death. 
Chief of them was Alban, who died at Verulam — 
now called St. Albans, after the martyr. 

8. At last the inroads of the Goths and other 
northern tribes into Italy became so frequent that 
the Roman soldiers had to be withdrawn from Britain 
to guard the heart of the Empire. Levies of the 
British youth were employed in the Roman service, 

in Gaul and' elsewhere on the Continent. In 
410, the Emperor Honorius, finding it advis- 
able to contract the limits of the Empire, 
withdrew the Roman legions and all signs of autho- 
rity, and left the Britons to rule and to defend 
themselves. 



Ciy^ll-ize, refine; tame, 
coll-quer, subdue. 
dirks, daggers. 



dlS-COT^red, found out 
es^tu-ar-ies, firths. . 
in-tro-duced^ brou«fht in. 



^MoUow balls.— Metal balls which I to frighten the foe with a loud JingUng 
were pat on the butt-end of their speara \ uoIm. 
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s Supposed site. -> The Moor of 
Ardoch, near the Grampian Hills in 
Perthshire, is generally believed to be 
the scene of the battle; but this is not 
certain. 

s Walls.— The Romans buUt two 
waUs or lines of forts across Britain- 
each of them twice. (1) Agricola built 
a chain of forts between ^e Forth and 
the Clyde, as stated in the lesson; 

(2) Hadrian built an earthen rampart 
between the Tyne and the Solway; 

(3) Lollius Urbicus built a wall, called 
Antonine's Wall, on the line of Agric- 
ola's forts; (4) Severus strengthened 



Hadrian's rampart with a wall. N.B, 
— (1, 3) Agricola's Forts and Antonine's 
Wall— Forth and Hyde ; (2, 4) Hadrian's 
Rampart and Severus's Wall— Tyne and 
Solway. 

* Roads. — There were four chief 
Roman roads :— (1) Wailing Street ^ from 
the coast of Kent to Caemarron, 
through London; (2) Mkenild Street, 
from St. David's to T^emouth, through 
Derby and York; (3) Hermin Street, 
from St David's to Southampton ; 
(4) The Fo88, from Lincoln to Cornwall. 
These roads were caUed strata, whence 
the English word street. 



11.-FB0M THE ENQLISH SETTLEMENT TO EQBEBT. 

449 to 827 A.D. 

1. Not long after the Romans left the country, 
the Picts and the Scots again invaded South Brit- 
ain. The Britons, it is said, being unable to resist 
them, called in the aid of certain 'seafaring 
tribes from the other side of the North Sea. . _ 

A D 

These people gladly came ; and they liked 

the country so well that they were 'fain to make 

it their own. 

2. So they 'wrested from the Britons (or Welsh, 
as they called them), whom they had come to help, 
land on which they and their families might settle. 
These settlers were the 'founders of the English 
Nation. 'By-and-by there came other tribes of the 
same race, which settled on different parts of the 
coast. In the end, they foimded as many as 
seven or eight 'States in South Britain, and 
thus drove the Welsh into the north and the west 
of the country. 

3. The names of some of these Stat^a (^ "Efia^-^, 
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Sussex, Wessex^) show that they were founded by 
Saxons. Others (aa East Anglia^ and Northumbria') 
were founded by people called Angles, The Angles 




g m t f h an and becam h most power- 
futb & i^hnt two p op e. grew mto one, 
they were called Anglo-Saxons^ — that w, Angles and 
Saxons. They called their 'speech English, and 
their country England — that is, the Land of the 
English. 

4. When the Angles and the Saxons came to Brit- 
ain they were heathens in religion, and little better 
than savages in life and manners. But 
Augustine* began to teach the CSiristian re- 
ligion ia Kent in 597, and then a great change 
b^an. The King of Nortbumbria became Christian 
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soon afterwards, and the other States quickly fol- 
lowed his 'example. 

5. These early kingdoms were generally at war 
with one another; and the weaker States were 
thus by 'degrees swallowed up in the stronger ones. 
In this way the land came to be divided among 
three States — Wessex, Mercia,^ and North- 



827 

A.D. 



umbria. These three then strove ; and in 
827 King Egbert of Wessex, the father of 
Alfred the Great, got the mastery, and ruled over 
all the land. 



by^and-by, in a short time. 
de-grees^ a little at a time. 
ex-4Jn-ple, lead ; copy, 
fain, glad, 
found-en, beginners. 



sear-fSr-ins^ tribes, people who spent 

their lives as seamen. 
speech, language. 

states, small countries or kingdoms. 
wrested, took by force. 



1 Essex, Sussex, Wessex.— That 
is, East-Saxons, South-Saxons, West- 
Saxons. 

3 East Anglla.— Now Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

3 Northlimbrla.— That is, the land 
north of the Humber. Another State 



was called Southumbria. It was after- 
wards included in Mercla. 

^ Augnu'ttne. — Pronounce Au-qvJ- 
tint. 

B Merda.— The centre of England, 
between the Thames and the Mersey, 
and between East Anglia and Wales. 



12.— HENGIST AND HORSA. 

1. Some years after the Roman soldiers had finally 
left the island, there came to the coast of Britain three 
keda, or ships, filled with men called Jutes, who, in 
addition to the usual swords and spears, carried axes 
and great steel hammers for attacking their 
enemies. Their leaders were called Hengist **^ 
and Horsa; and their banner bore the figure 
of a white horse. They came just at the right time. 
A •struggle for power had been going on. b^ir^^^^s^ 
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the Britons of the South and the Picts and Scots, 
and the former were in great need of help. 

2. The Jutes helped the Britons; but not for 
nothing. Their "request, indeed, seemed a modest, 
almost a silly one; for they asked them to sell them 
as much land as might be covered with the akin of 
an ox. But the meaning of the thing appeared 
when the 'chieftains drew their knives, slit the hide 
into many narrow thongs, and 'enclosed with these 
as much ground as 'afforded room for the building 
of a castle. 
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3. Vortigem, the British chief, was fairly out- 
witted in this affair; but he paid many visits to 
Thong-caster, as the stronghold was called. During 
one of these visits, while wine was flowing freely, a 
pretty fair-haired girl, called 'Eowena, the sister 
of Hengist, knelt before the British chief, and 
offered him a cup of wine, saying, as she placed it 
in his hand, " Dear KLing, your health." It is said 
that he was so 'enchanted both by her great beauty 
and by the winning kindness of her action, that he 
begged her brother to permit her to marry him, and 
offered, as a sort of bribe, to make over Kent to the 
Jutes. 

4. The 'sacrifice of so fair and fruitful a piece of 
land did not please the British people, who, not 
being in love with Rowena, could see with clearer 
eyes than their King. They rose in rebellion under 
Vortimir, Vortigem's son ; and in the war that fol- 
lowed the Jutes were severely beaten, and for a time 
driven from the land. But Rowena, who remained 
behind at the British court, could deal with other 
cups than those of wine. She poisoned Vortimir, 
and made sure of the return of her brother Hengist. 

5. He came back, resolved to try 'stratagem again. 
A meeting, 'intended to settle all disputed points, 
was agreed on; and to it Vortigern, 'expecting noth- 
ing but a drinking-bout, went with three hundred of 
his officers. There was drinking, indeed; but when 
the 'mead had confused the brains and 'enfeebled 
the arms of the British, a signal-shout from Hengist 
of " Unsheathe your swords!" caused all the Jutes to 
start to their feet; and with short bladft§»^'SR\^^Rk^.^^5^ 
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now had been hidden in their hose, they murdered 
every one of their guests except Vortigern, who was 
more useful to them alive than he would be dead. 

6. At once the British King yielded up Essex and 
Sussex; but he did not live long afterwards, for we 
are gravely told that fire came down from Heaven 
and burned him with all his family, as a punishment 
for his sins, both personal and those that were 
against the nation he had betrayed. 



af-ford-ed, gave. 
cUef^tainB, leaders, 
en-chant-ed, delighted; made cap- 
tive. 
en-^OSed^, surrounded. 
en-fee-bledi weakened. 
ex-pect^ixi£r, looking for. 



in-tend-ed, meant 

mead, wine. 

re-quest', thing asked ; prajer. 

Bo-we-na, Ro-wee'-na. 

sac-rl-fice, giving up. 
Strat-a-gem, trick ; cunning. 
Btrug^gle, fight; striving. 



13.— KING ARTHUR. 

1. The great hero of the British struggle against 
the English inroads was Arthur, a King of south- 
western Britain. His father, called Uther by the 
minstrels, was a Romanized Briton who had revolted 
from Vortigern and had founded for himself a little 
kingdom in Hampshire and Wiltshire. Uther had 
been slain in battle with the troops of Cerdic, the 
founder of Wessex. 

2. Arthur's 'capital was Camelot, in Somerset- 
shire ; and his banner bore in gold the image of a 
dragon. He founded the Round Table, an order of 
•knighthood made up of the best and bravest 
soldiers of his realm; and to them he set an ex- 
ample of nobleness, purity, and valour, which has 
made his name famous ever since. 
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3. He 13 said to have gained a great victory over 
the English at Badbury,^ in Dorsetshire. The 
Welsh were posted on the side of a hill, and 
the English were in the plain below. The 
Welsh first sent a flight of arrows among the Eng- 
lish, and then swept down on them furiously. 




Arthtir met the English leader in single combat, and 
cleft his skull with his battle-axe. When they saw 
iieir leader fall, the English turned and fled. 

4, The death of Arthur has been dressed up by 
ihe old ballad -writers with all kinds of magical and 
unreal 'incidents;* and a great poet of Qur tuoa^ 
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Alfred Tennyson, has followed their example in 
writing stories in verse about this ancient King and 
his knights. 

5. They tell us, for example, that when Arthur 
was wounded in his last battle, and lay almost dead, 
he 'commanded a faithful knight, one of the last of 
the Round Table, to take his sword " Excalibur,"^ 
the hilt of which was all starred with precious stones, 
and to fling it out into the middle of a lake that lay 
near. The knight twice went, but returned without 
having done what he was told. With all the * stern- 
ness the wounded King could muster, he uttered the 
command again ; and the knight went down among 
the reeds to the water's edge, and flung the sword 
out with all his might. 

6. It went wheeling through the moonlit air, but 
before it could splash on the surface, an arm clothed 
in white rose from the bosom of the lake and seized 
the hilt ; and then a 'barge came floating over the 
lake with three ladies in long black robes, who took 
the dying King on board and carried him off to 
Fairy-land. 

7. It was a fond belief among the simple peasants 
of Britain, whenever they were hard pressed by 
their foes, that King Arthur would soon come back 
to set them free. The most likely account of 
Arthur's end seems to be, that he fought a battle 
at Camlan, in Cornwall, with his nephew Modred, 
who had stirred up a rebellion; and that, being 
mortally wounded on the field, he was carried 
by sea to the Abbey at Glastonbury,* and there 

died. 
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\iBXee, a large b«at. 
cap^i-tal, chief city. 

coxn-mand-ed) ordered. 



1 Bad'bury.— About 20 miles north- 
east of Dorchester; near Blandford. 

2 Unreal incidents.— Most of the 

history of King Arthur consists of 
legends. The stories were not written 
down and put into history till six or 
seven centuries after his time. 

3 Ezcal'ibur — Arthur had received 



in^-dents, events. 
Imight^hOOd, body of knights. 
Stem-neSB, severity. 



the sword in the same way. Merlin, 
the wizard, took him to a lake; and 
presently a fair arm rose above the sur- 
face bearing this sword When Arthur 
took the sword, the arm sank under 
the water again. 

* Glas'tonbory, in Somersetshire, 
25 miles south-west of Bath. 



14.— THE PASSING OF AKTHUR. 

[The " passing" of Arthur means his removal to heaven. According to the 
legends, he did not die as other men die. When his end came, he was received into a 
bai^e by three queens, and was by them transported to the abode of the blessed. 
Hence the popular belief that he would return to lead the Britons to victory 
over the English. Sir Bedivere twice deceived Arthur by hiding the sword, 
instead of casting it into the lake. The third time, he obeyed.] 

1. Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, ^ and ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush beds, and 'clutched the sword, 
And strongly wheeled and threw it. The great 'brand 
Made lightnings in the 'splendour of the moon 

And flashing round and round, and whirled in an arch, 

Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 

By night, with noises of the northern sea. 

So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur : 

But ere he dipped the surface, rose an arm 

Clothed in white 'samite, 'mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and 'brandished him 

Three times, and drew him under in the 'mere. 

And lightly went the other to the king. 

2. Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath : 
" Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 

Speak out : what is it thou ha&t bieaid. ot ^fcfcTtV 



>^^ 
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And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 
" Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose ; for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not though I live three lives of mortal men. 
So great a 'miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him ; 
But when I looked again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandished him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere." 

3. And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard : 
" My end draws nigh ; 'tis time that I were gona 

Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die." 

4. So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm. 
And looking 'wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. ^ Him Sir Bedivere 
•Remorsefully regarded through his tears, 

And would have spoken, but he found not words ; 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O^er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 
And rising bore him through the place of tombs, 

5. But, as he walked, King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sighed the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, " Quick, quick I 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die." 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge. 
Clothed with hja breath, and looking, as he walked. 
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Larger than human on the frozen hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 
And barren 'chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clanged i-ound him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels ; 
And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake, 
And the long glories of the winter moon. 

6. Then saw they how there hove a 'dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stem, 
Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were 'dense with stately forms, 
•Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold — and from them 

rose 

7. A cry that shivered to the tingling stars. 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 

Of 'lamentation, like a wind that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes. 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

8. Then murmured Arthur, "Place me in the barge." 
So to the barge they came. There those three queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 

Alfbed Tennyson. 



black^toled, wearing priestly robes. 
brand, sword blade. 

bran^dlslied, waved. 

ehaaniB , clefts; openings. 
clutched, seized tightiy. 
dense, crowded 
dOBk-y, dark, 
la-men-ta-tion, wailing. 



mere, water; lake. 
mir^-Cle, wonderful piece of work, 
mys^tic, secret ; not able to be under- 
stood. 

re-mowe-fal-ly, sorrowfully, 
sa-mite, silk, 
splen^onr, brightness. 
Wl8t^fal-ly, longingly. 



1 Sir Bed'ivere.— Arthur's nephew. 

2 A8 In a picture.— The eyes had 



the same fixed appearance that eyes 
have in & V8dii\&xi\^. 
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15.— THE ENGLISH BECOME CHRISTIAN. 

1. The •conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Chris- 
tianity is said to have happened in this way: There 
was a famous Pope called Gregory the Great, who, 
before he was raised to the Papacy, had been filled 
with a desire to 'rescue the people of Britain from 
•idolatry. One day in crossing the market where 
slaves were sold, he saw some very handsome boys, 
whose red and white 'complexion, golden hair, and 
soft blue eyes took his fancy at once. He asked 
who they were ; and being told that they belonged 
to a nation called Angli,^ he cried out, " They are 
not ATigli, but ATigeli " (that is, angels). And that 
very hour he formed a resolve to work for the con- 
version of that race of beautiful pagans. 

2. It was not, however, until a letter came from 
JEthelbert, King of Kent, who had married a Christian 
wife,^ that the first 'missionaries left Rome for the 
distant island. The journey was long, and the danger 
of going among the wild islanders seemed very 
great ; so Augustine and his forty monks turned 
back to Rome in fear. Gregory, however, insisted 
that they should start again for Britain; and they 
accordingly passed through France and crossed the 
narrow sea to Kent. 

3. The Kentish peasants were quite as much sur- 
prised to see the dark-faced Italian priests, as 

^^ these priests were to see the smiling fields of 

a land in which they had •expected nothing 

but forest and heath. A meeting between the King 

and the missionaries was arranged, and a very 
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Splendid scene it was In glitter ng dresses the 
monks walked forwaid at a slo and solemn pace 
from their dwellings to a place in the sle of Thanet 
where the King and the Queen sat on thrones m 
the open air. The sound of their voices chanting 
Latin psalras, was hearl sweet and low in the dis 
tance, and then, as they came near swelling into the 
full strong peal of manly musie 

4. When they came in sight it was seen that a 




picture of a Man bleeding on a cross was carried 
before them, and that each long-robed foreigner held 
a silver "crucifix in his hand. Nothing could be 
kinder than the way in which .^Ethelbert received 
the sti-angers; and as soon as they declared the 
object of their coining, he gave them houses to live 
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EDWIX OF DEIRA. 



in and money for their regular support. Nor was 
it long until he yielded to the quiet 'influence of his 
wife Bertha, and was baptized into the Church of 
which Augustine was a missionary. 



oom-plez-lon, colour of face. 

con-ver-Bion, change. 

cra^-flx, a cross with the figure of 

Christ on it. 
ex-pect^d, looked for. 



1 A&^gU...An^gelL — ilngrZi is the 
Latin for "the English ;" Anffeli is the 
Latin for " angels." 



1-dol-a-try, worship of idols, 
in-flu-ence, power. 
xniB-sion-a-rles, persoms sent forth 

to preach. 
res^e, deliver. 



2 A CllTistian wife. — Bertha, 
daughter of the King of the Franks, 
whose capital was Paris. 



16.— EDWIN OF DEIRA. 

1. There is much romance in the story of King 
Edwin of Deira, in whose time Northumbria was 
•converted to the Christian faith. Driven from his 
throne by an 'usurper, this prince wandered about 
the middle of England for a long time, and then 
waded through the fens that border the Wash, until 
he found, as he thought, a safe refuge in the wooden 
palace of King Redwald in East Anglia. 

2. Redwald 'promised to 'protect him ; but that 
King was very greedy, and his faith was 'undermined 
by an offer of some gold from the usurper who had 
taken Edwin's place. His fear, too, was 'excited by 
a threat of war in case of refusal. One night Edwin 
was just preparing to go to bed in Redwald's house, 
when a friend came in and told him that men who 
had come from Northumbria to get Redwald to slay 
him were at that moment under the same roof with 
himself ! 

S, In great alarm he dressed himself, and went 
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out As the night was very dark, he could not be 
seen. Having sat down on a stone, which was op- 
posite the palace door, he fell fast asleep. In his 
sleep he had a wonderful dream: — A tall, grand- 
looking man seemed to come and ask him what he 
was doing there in the dark alone, when everybody 
else was in bed. 

4. " How does that •concern you ? " said Edwin 
to the man. 

" Ah," said the kingly figure, ** what would you 
give to the person who should save you from your 
present danger and give you back your crown ? " 

" I would give everything I possess in the world," 
said Edwin. 

"Would you obey one who might be able to 
teach you the sure road to happiness here and here- 
after ? " 

" Yes," said Edwin, « I would." 

" Then," said the visitor, putting his hand on the 
prince's head, " 'remember this sign, and, when the 
crown is given to you, remember to keep the prom- 
ise you have just made." 

5. Almost at the same time, within the house, 
Redwald*s queen was beseeching her husband not to 
shed the blood of his guest Edwin. Overcome by 
her strong entreaties, the Anglian King chose to 
make war rather than to stain his hands so ^^_ 
shamefully. Going out to battle on behalf of ^ ^ 
Edwin, he won on the banks of the Idle a great 
victory, which ended in the death of the Northum- 
brian usurper, and in the replacing of the crown on 
the head of " the wandering pxma^!' 
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6. A dark-haired Christian monk, Paulinus, came 
from Kent to be the chaplain and confessor of 
Edwin's second wife, and to him the introduction of 
Christianity into Northumbria is said to have been 
due. He worked on Edwin*s feelings of awe ; and 
probably having heard of the King's dream, he went 
in one day and laid his hand on the King's head. 
Edwin was just then a good deal 'impressed by a 
narrow escape he had had from being murdered. A 
person, pretending to be an 'ambassador, had rushed 
on him with a sword, and but for a faithful noble- 
man, who flung himself before the point and received 
the thrust, Edwin would have been killed. He was 
therefore all the more 'inclined to listen to Paulinus, 
and he declared himself willing to become a Chris- 
tian. 

7. The first Northumbrian that was baptized was 
the baby daughter of Edwin. Soon after her ad- 
mission into the Church, the high priest of the 
heathen service took an 'opportunity of showing 

how little he cared for the temple in which he 

had been used to conduct a false worship. 

8. It was the law in Northumbria that 

priests should neither ride on horses nor carry spears. 

In order to defy the idols which he had served, the 

high priest mounted a horse, and, taking a spear in 

his hand, galloped to the door of the temple and 

flung the weapon in. As no punishment followed 

so daring an act, the people ran for torches, and soon 

the heathen temple was in a blaze! A large wooden 

church was built at York, and there Edwin was 

baptized. 
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9. Penda, the pagan King of Mercia, hated Edwin, 
because he had yielded to the preaching of what 
seemed to his mind a weak superstition; and he 
also envied the peace and plenty for which the 
kingdom of Northumbria had become famous. Ac- 
cordingly, raising an army, and getting the 
King of "Wales to help him, he fought with ^^ 
the army of Edwin in the pine forests of Hat- 
field. Edwin was slain, and his head was carried 
from the battle-ground stuck on the point of a 
Mercian spear. 



aiII-1)a4I^Ba-dor, messenger from a 

king; envoy. 
COXL-COm^ interest. 
COn-vert^d, turned; changed. 
ex-cHt^d, aroused. 
Im-pressed^, made thoughtful. 
lIl-cUlled^ willing. 



op-por-tu-nl-ty, occasion, 
proxn-lsed, gave his word, 
pro-tect^, guard ; defend. 
re-mexn-ber, keep in mind, 
un-der-xnined', broken ; upset. 
u-Biirp^r, one who had seized what 
he had no right to. 



17.— THE RISE OF WESSEX. 

1. In course of time the numerous States founded 
by the English settlers were 'welded into three — 
Anglian Northumbria, Anglian Mercia, and Saxon 
Wessex — which answered nearly to three of the 
Roman provinces. Then the three became one, 
a single sceptre, that of Wessex, like Aaron*s rod,^ 
swallowing up the rest. 

2. During the thirty-seven years of Ina's reign 
(688—725), Wessex rose rapidly in power and in 
fame. In imitation of the Kentish Kings, this 

monarch framed a code of laws for the guid- 

ance of his subjects. But the 'ascendency of ' 
the West Saxons may be chiefly dated frota a* 
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battle fought near Burford in Oxfordshire, in -which 

jEthelbald of Mercia was forced to flee before the 
standard of the Golden Dragon,' Mercia never re- 
covered the blow; and Wessex pursued her 'victo- 
rious career with new strength, until her power was 
acknowledged from the Isle of Wight to the Cheviots, 
from Yarmouth to the hills of Wales. 

3. It was indeed time that the scattered "energies 
of England should be centred in a solid heart ; for a 
fierce and terrible foe, whase native thirst for blood 
was made more intense by religious hatred, was about 
to swoop upon her shoro. The Danes were abroad 




nm the eastern sea, eager to smite their brethren, 
who had forsaken the ancient faith of Thor and 
Woden ^ for the worship of the " God of peace." 
*. The first 'descent of these 'pirates, who came to 
BnHiet on the Ajigles and the Saxons what their fore- 
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fathers had inflicted on the Britons, took place in 

787 at Dorchester.* There the crews of three 

787 

ships landed to plunder, and were driven on '^ 

deck again, after having killed the sherifi*. 
They chose a safer place for their second descent. 
Sailing northward, they 'pounced on the island of 
Lindisfame,^ where pious Oswald « had founded a 
monastery; and there they slew and burned and 
robbed without stint or stay. 

5. What has well been called " the fatal beauty 
of England" had strong charms for these red- 
haired sailors of the North. Gladly did the 
sons of princely houses grasp the battle-axe, and 
steer away for a land of green and gold, where no 
icy winter ever chained up the sea. 

6. Brihtric, whose usurpation of the Wessex 
crown had driven the true heir, Egbert, into exile at 
the court of Charlemagne,^ had been but a short time 
King when the Danish keels touched at Dorchester. 

His death brought back the wanderer^ to the 

800 

throne of his 'ancestors in the last year of the 

eighth century. Some fifteen years* residence 
among the polished Franks had prepared the Bright- 
eyed Prince for the lofty station of a King. His 
keen glance saw the weakness of the neighbouring 
States, and all that art and valour could command 
was used to subdue them, 

7. Mercia fell smitten on the field of EUendune ;® 
and with it fell its feeble limbs, Kent and Sussex. The 
Prince of Northumbria, making a virtue of 
necessity, arrested the uplifted sword by 'sub- 
mission. Thus the Angles bowed AaiTiAfcx ^^ 
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Saxon sceptre, and a United Nation had its birth. 
Yet the old 'supremacy of the Anglian race was not 
forgotten, as the name of the kingdom — England, 
that is, Angle-land — 'testifies to this day. 

8. All the lowlands owned Egbert's rule, the 
Cymri of the mountains alone holding fast their 
ancient freedom. The last years of the West Saxon 
King were spent in beating back, as well as he could, 
the crafty attacks of the Danes. 

9. Joining the Cymri of Cornwall, they faced the 
army of Egbert at Hengest's-down, near the Tamar, 
in Cornwall, but they were defeated with severe 
loss. In the following year (836) the brave King 
of Wessex died. Adversity had given him both the 
temper and the polish of a good steel blade. It was 
no bad omen for English greatness that such a man 
should stand first on her roll of royal names. 

an^es-tors, forefathen. BUb-mis^on, yielding. 

as-cen-den-Cy, chief power; superi- SU-prexn^-cy, chiefship. 

de-8Cent^, landing ; attack. [ority. tes-ti-fleB, bears witness. 

en-er-g^eB, powers. YlC-tO-rl-OUS, successful ; triumphant. 

pi-rates, sea-warriors. welded, beaten, as iron with ham- 

PDUnced, seized suddenly. mers. 



1 Aa'ron'B rod.— When Moses and 
Aaron went before Pharaoh, Aaron 
cast down his rod, and it became a 
serpent The Egyptian sorcerers at 
Pharaoh's call cast down their rods, 
and they also became serpents. But 
" Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods " 
(Ex. vii. 10-12). 

2 The Gtolden Dragon.— The sym- 
bol on the flag of Wessex. 

3 Thor and Woden.— Gods of the 

northern heathen nations. Thursday 
is named after Thor, and Wednesday 
after Woden. 

4 Dor'chester. — County town of 
I>orset8hire, 



B Lin^disfame.— One of the Fame 
Islands, off the coast of Northulnber- 
land 

« Oswald.— The King of Northum- 
bria who came after Edwin. He reigned 
from 634 till 642. 

7 Charlemagne {SharVmaiv). — 
Charles the Great, King of the Franks 
from 771 till 814. He was founder of 
the Western Empire (800), and one of 
the greatest of the early kings of Europe. 

8 The Wanderer.— That is, Egbert 
— properly Ecg-herhi — that is, Eye- 
bright. 

^ Eiaendune. — Near Wilton, in 
Wiltshire. 
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18.-FI10M EGBERT TO JETHELSTAN. 

827 to 937 A.D. 

1. For the next two hundred years, the English 
were at war with the Norsemen, or Danes, whose 
dragon-shaped galleys had been the terror of their 
coasts for forty years. The Danes were 'nearly re- 
lated to the English. If we call the Angles and 
the Saxons brothers, we may call the Danes their 
cousins. 

2. The Kings who fought best with the Danes 
were Alfred the Great and -ffithelstan. Alfred was 
twenty-one when he became King. The first 
seven years of his reign were spent in fighting 
with the Danes. They pressed him so hard 
that he was at last forced, with a few followers, 
to take 'refuge in the island of Athelney,^ amid the 
•swamps of Somersetshire. There he lived in the 
cottage of a shepherd. The shepherd's wife did not 
know who he was, and one day she scolded him for 
allowing some cakes to burn which she had set him 
to watch. 

3. After a time, more of his own people joined 
him, and he began to take heart again. He re- 
solved to gather all the forces he could, and 

to attack the Danes. In order to find out , ' 

A.D. 

the strength of the enemy and their plans, he 
is said to have gone into their camp at Ethan- 
dune,^ dressed like a harper. Returning to his own 
men, he attacked the Danes, and smote them so 
sorely that they were glad to yield. 

4. iEthelstan was Alfred's gicaxvAaoTv. "Vcl \i^ 
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reign the D&nea formed a 'league with the King 

of Scots and some Welsh princes who were 
^J alarmed at ^thelstan a growmg power jEth- 

elstan met them at Bmnanburh* and gained a 
great victory. 

o. Thereafter ^thelstan reigned m peace He 
was one of the ablest and wisest of the early English 
princes, and he was the first who had any 'real 
'claim to the title of King of all England. He 
also encouraged "commerce by granting the title of 
Thane (or noble) to every merchant who had made 
three •voyages in his own ships. 
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ref^uge, shelter. 



1 Ath'elney.— At the meeting of the 
Tone and the Panret. The name means 
" The Prince's Island." 

3 Eth'andune. — Edington, near 
Westbury in Wilts. 



swamps, marshy land; bog. 
VOJT^ag'-eB, journeys by sea. 



3 Bnm'anburh.— Somewhere in the 
north of England, but its exact local- 
ity is not known. As the enemy (Danes 
and Scots) landed at the mouth of the 
Humber, it was probably in Yorkshire. 



19.—KING ALFRED'S WANDERINGS. 

1. When Alfred came to the throne, in his 
twenty-second year, he ran the risk at first of 'dis- 
pleasing his subjects by ruling them too harshly. 
That was the reason for which, when the Danes , \^ 

' A.D. 

made an attack by sea on the southern shore, 
there were very few men who cared to help Alfred 
in beating them back ; so the young monarch was 
driven from his throne, and had to hide himself 
among the woods and the marshes of Somersetshire. 

2. This piece of bad fortune did good both to him- 
self and to his people. It softened the 'stern- 
ness of his nature, and allowed his people time 
to forget his early harshness. His hiding- 
place was an island in Somersetshire, called Athel- 
ney, a little patch of ground covered with alder 
trees. A bridge was built over the stream, and 
here the King remained for a whole winter. 

3. It was while he lived in this sad state that 
he found his way one day into the cabin of a man 
that herded oxen. The man was out, but his wife 
•welcomed the wanderer, and bade him sit down 
and warm himself at the fire of logs that crackled 
in the centre of the clay floor. Alfred, who was 
-dressed in the clothes of a peasant, ^UdVj ^<i. ^^^ 
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at the same time taking out his knife and trimming 
his bow. 

4. The woman asked him to see that some cakes, 
which were baking on the fire, did not bum : but 
he was either too tired, or too much wrapped in 
thought, or too busy with the shaping of his bow ; 
for, when she turned again to look, the bread was 
black and smoking. Little dreaming that she was 
scolding her King, the herdsman's wife poured out 
a 'torrent of abuse, and told the culprit that, al- 
though he was lazy in watching the cakes, she was 
sure he would eat them greedily enough when they 
were baked. 

dlB-pleas-lng, olfending. I tor^rent, a nuhing stream. 

SterXL-ness, harshness. I welcomed, received kindly. 



20.— KING ALFRED AND THE DANES. 

1. When the news spread quietly among the 
English of Wessex that Alfred was living in the 
island of Athelney,^ the young men gathered 
secretly around him ; and in the spring he left the 
island with a little army of brave men. Before 
engaging in battle, he is said to have taken the 
very bold step of going in a 'minstrel's dress into 
the camp of the Danes and playing there, until he 
was 'invited to feast with the chief. 

2. All the evening he played and sang most 
•skilfully, and the Danes talked in the pauses of 
the music about their plans for defending them- 
selves and for attacking the English. His ear, 

though he did not seem to listen, caught every 
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word of the boastful talk, which became lea 
when the wine began to affect the soldiers' brains. 
When the feast was over, the minstrel stole away 
to his little c&mp at Brixton,^ on the borders of 
Selwood Forest, and there laid his plans for an 
attack on the Danes. 

3, Next day he managed to place his men be- 
tween the Northmen and their camp, which was a 
round or oval space high up on a hill. It was 
sunset before the battle was ended. The 
Danes ran up the hill and hid themselves in 
their camp, where, for a fortnight, but no longer, 
they held out against the attacks of the English 
army, which grew lai^er every day. By the Battle 
of Ethandune,^ as the fight is called, Alfred 'regained 
the throne of "Wessex, 
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4. Nearly twenty years later, Alfred •inflicted 
another great defeat on the Danes. There came to 

the shore of Kent a fleet that seemed number- 
896 less, consisting of more than two hundred 
' ships; and its chief was Hastings, the best 
known pirate of his day. The Danes landed, and, 
by forming camps, succeeded in holding their ground 
for a long time. 

5. Their principal station — and their last — was 
at Ware* on the Lea, whence they threatened Lon- 
don on the north. Alfred came on them at a 
time when they were just preparing to reap a field 
of com, which some English farmer had sown, but 
on which all the summer they had been casting 
greedy eyes. We may 'imagine their wrath when 
they saw one-half of Alfred's force lay down their 
spears and set to work on the grain with sickles. 
The reaping, the binding, the carting were calmly 
and securely done by the Englishmen, while the 
Danes looked on in helpless rage from behind 
their strong ramparts, which were utterly useless 
in this case. 

6. Alfred knew well that the Danes depended 
chiefly on their ships, and that to render these 
useless would be to rob them of their strength. 
Secretly, therefore, he set diggers to work, and 
caused them to make two long channels alongside 
of the bed of the river in which the Danish fleet 
was. floating. When all was ready, he cut a way 
for the water to flow into these new channels, and 
thus made the old stream so shallow that the ships 

ran aground and fell on their sides. This was a 
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fatal blow to the pirates, who ran away from their 
works and scattered themselves over the country. 
Next year they got home with diflSculty in some 
leaky ships, which they had managed to borrow 
from the Danes of the eastern coast. 



Im-ag^ine, fancy. 

in-flict^d, put; thrust, 
in-ylt^, asked. 



1 Ath^elney is JBtheling-igge ; that 
is. Prince's Isle. 

* Bxlx^tOXL— Now Brixton-DeveriU, 
in Wiltshire. 



mln-Btrel, a singer ; a bard. 
re-gained', won back, 
skil-ful-ly, cleverly. 



s Eth'andune. — Now Edington, 
near Westbury in Wiltshire. 

* Ware. — Twenty miles north of 
London ; near Hertford 



2L-FE0M JETHELSTAN TO THE NORMAN 

CONQUEST. 

937 to 1066 A.D. 

1. Their defeats did not prevent the Danes from 
returning again and again to attack the English, 
especially when a weak monarch filled the throne, 
-^thelred the Unready tried to get rid of them, 
by 'bribing them with money to go away, taking 
from his people for the purpose a tax called Dane- 
geld, or Dane-money. But this only made the 
Danes return in larger numbers, and 'demand 
a larger bribe. Then in 1002 he ordered a 
•massacre of all the Danes in England; which 
brought over thousands of their friends, burning 
with 'revenge. 

2. After a fierce struggle, the Danes at last were 
strong enough to wrest the crown of England 
from the English ; and they held it for 
twenty-four years. Three Danish Km^,cvna 



1002 

A.D. 



1017 
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after the other, filled the English throne. The 
greatest of these was Canute, or Knut, who was at 
the same time King of England, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. 

3. On the death of the last Danish King — who left 

no son to succeed him — Edward (the son of 
AD ^thelred) was called to the throne ; and thus 

the true English line was brought back. 
This Edward had spent the greater part of his life 
in Normandy, the Duke of which state was his 
second cousin. 

4. It was 'natural, therefore, that when he came 
to England he should like to have about him the 
Norman friends of his youth. French 'fashions and 
'customs were thus brought into England long before 
the Norman Conquest ; and by-and-by the French 
language was that commonly used, not only in the 
King's 'circle, but in the churches and in the courts 
of law. Edward's 'pious life gained for him, after 
his death, the title of The Confessor, He died 
childless in 1066. 

5. The nearest heir to the throne was Edgar the 
-^theling (that is, the Prince); but as he was too 
yoimg to rule in times so stormy, the Witan,^ or 
Great Council, chose as King, Harold, Earl of Kent, 
then the most powerful noble in all England. But 
Duke William of Normandy declared that Edward 
had promised the crown to him, and that Harold 
himself had sworn to support him. 

6. He therefore came over with a powerful 
army, and claimed the throne. The King of Nor- 
wajr invaded England at the same time, and took 
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the city of York. Harold marched north and de- 
feated him ; and then turned southward to meet 
William, who had landed on the coast o£ Sussex. 




1066 



7. The two armies met at Senlac Hill, near 
Btestinga, on October 14, lOGG, and a terrible 
battle was fought, which lasted a whole day. 
Fearful was the slaughter : thousands of 
brave men fell on both sides. But in the evening, 
as Harold was again leading on his men to the 
charge, he was shot in the right eye by an arrow, 
which pierced his brain. His two brothers fell slain 
by his side, and his army fled to the woods. Thus 
the Duke of Normandy gained the victory, and was 
called William the Conqueror. 



brlb-lns, iempUag. 
eaa^Umu, ny> of doing (hJDgt 

de-nuud', uk. 

fiuh^OIU, tormi or drcM. 



nat^u-ral, 



1. ilAughtor. 



1 fuU t 



wul themHUDg." Itind 



if wiH men ! ibb. 
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22.— DUNSTAN, ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY. 

1. For about forty years Dunstan, Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury, — ^known as St. Dunstan after his death, — 
continued to wield the greatest power in the English 
Court. His influence began in the reign of Edmund, 
but it reached its height in the reigns of Edwy and 
Edgar. His object was to make the Church the 
•supreme power in England. He was a cunning as 
well as a reckless and cruel churchman, as the fol- 
lowing stories show. 

2. One day, Edwy the Fair, a King and a bride- 
groom of eighteen years, was crowned by Arch- 
bishop Odo, at Kingston-on-Thames. A table was 
spread with the profuse plenty which pleased the 
Sdxon appetite, and great -flagons of wine were 

placed along the board. There sat many 
churchmen of various degrees, and there sat 
Dunstan too. 

3. The coronation had gone ofi" slowly, and, at 
least to Edwy, the feast began to grow 'tedious. It 
was natural that the handsome youth should find it 
so, for the various employments of the day had kept 
him long from the society of the beautiful Elgiva, 
his young wife. When he saw that the drinking 
had begun in earnest — and drinking was carried 
then to a shocking excess — Edwy quietly left the 
hall, and hurried away to the company of his wife 
and her mother, who sat with their 'embroidery in 
one of the bowers of the palace. 

4. On entering the bower, the tired King took off* 
his crown and rolled it away on the floor, weary 
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both of its weight and of the labour it had cost him 
that day. But he was barely settled in his seat 
when the door burst open, and two churchmen came 
in to ask him in the name of Primate Odo why he 
had dared to leave the hall, and commanding him 
at the same time in most ungentle tones to return 
instantly to his place. This was too much for a King 
to bear; and Edwy answered their 'insolence with 
haughty words. Dunstan then seized the slight figure 
of the King, put the rejected crown on his head, and 
dragged him by main force back to the banquet 
room, now noisier than ever. 

5. Edwy, stung with rage, demanded from 
Dimstan, a few days afterwards, an account of royal 
treasure committed to the Abbot's care ; and, when 
he refused to give it, he drove him by military force 
out of the abbey into exile in Flanders. He was 
recalled, however, in the reign of Edgar, and was 
very soon made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

6. By-and-by a great dispute arose between Rome 
and the English clergy ; and in this dispute Dunstan 
the Primate was the leading champion of the Papal 
power. The strife hinged chiefly on the right of 
priests to marry, as the national priesthood of 
England had always been used to do. In this 
struggle Dunstan took the part of the Benedictine^ 
monks. 

7. A great assembly to debate the disputed point 
was held in the town-hall of Calne,^ which 

lies in one of the chalk valleys of Wilt- 
shire. We can easily imagine the building 
of rough planks, with a tiled Tooi ^tA ^ ^<5k\^fc 
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foundation, which then 'represented an English 
town-hall. And we can see the crowd of nobles and 
churchmen that went up the broad ladders, which 
led into what we would consider a mere loft. 

8. There go Earls and Thanes, wearing over their 
woollen coats, that reach the knee, long cloaks, lined 
and edged with fur. Above their black shoes the 
cross-garter of leather runs from ankle to knee, 
and through the interlaced thongs shines the bright 
red or blue of the hose below. And there in a 
greater crowd, with shaven heads and long em- 
broidered robes, with 'crosier and with 'crucifix of 
rare device and precious material, go the Prelates and 
the Abbots, who represent the party of the Church, 

9. The long low room is almost filled with all the 
noblest and most learned men in Britain, met in the 
assembly known as the Witena-gemot.^ An elo- 
quent bishop from Scotland speaks in defence of the 
opinions held by the national clergy; and then 
Dunstan, who stands at one end of the chamber, 
surroimded by his adherents, gets up to reply. He 
works himself into a furious passion, and after one 
very violent passage, he calls on Heaven to punish 
the 'impious men who oppose the course which he 
wishes all the clergy to adopt. 

10. At that very moment a loud crash is heard, 
and, when the dust has somewhat cleared, it is seen 
that one half of the floor has broken down — that, 
namely, on which the opponents of the Primate had 
been standing ! There, among the 'fragments of 
the wood, lie bleeding bodies, quite dead ; and many 

sufferers, whose limbs are bioken or bruised. It 
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was a master stroke of wickedness; for few can 
doubt that the joists of the floor had been cut by 
order of Dunstan. This 'ambitious and powerful 
•prelate died in 988. 

am-bl-tiOUS, fond of power. 

Cro^-er, bishop's staff. 

Cru-ci-flx, figure of Christ on the cross. 

em-broi-der-y, needle-work. 

flagons, jars. 

fSrag^xnentS, mins ; broken pieces. 



izn-pi-OllB, profane ; not reverent. 

in-BO-lence, rudeness. 

prel-ate, churchman of rank ; bishop. 

rep-re-sent^, stood for. 

BU-preme^ highest. 

te^di-OUS, tiresome. 



^Benedic'tine. — Of the order of 
monks founded by St. Benedict, who 
established the first monastery in West- 
em Europe, in 529. 



2Calne (Kahn). — In Wiltshire, 6^ 
miles north-west of Devizes. 

» Witena-gemot'.— The Old EngUsh 
Parliament. (See Lesson 27.) 



23.— HOW A DANE BECAME KING. 

1. King iEthelred the Second was called " The 
Unready," because he was one of those silly people 
who are always doing the wrong thing. If you give 
them ever so much time to 'prepare for coming 
danger, they will be found at last only beginning to 
look around them when the danger has actually 
come. 

2. During all the days of Dunstan, in fact ever 
since the death of Alfred, the Danes had been dart- 
ing upon England, and burning, killing, robbing, 
without mercy, -^thelred gave them money to go 
away : they went for a short time, but then came 
back in swarms ten times as great, 'clamouring for 
more. And although they got more, they often did 
not go, but remained living in the houses of the 
English, eating and drinking of the best, and treat- 
ing the people who were the real owners like the 
lowest slaves. 
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3. These 'pirates would go 'strutting about in 
dresses of scarlet and blue, with shields all gilt, and 
with much gold ornament on their axes and helmets. 
If an Englishman met them, they would knock him 
rudely from their path; or, if he 'ventured to resist, 
they would cut him down. 

4. At last it became evident even to -^thelred 
that the payment system would not do any longer ; 
and he then thought of another and a very dreadful 
plan of getting rid of these cruel 'intruders. Letters 
were sent secretly from London to all parts of the 
kingdom, desiring the English to prepare for a day 
of blood. Every Dane in the land was to be killed 
on a certain day; and the words "every Dane" 
meant not only the fierce men who had lately come 
over the sea to plunder, but thousands of peaceful 
and well-conducted Danes, who had long been settled 
in quiet farms and village trades in every part of 
the country. 

5. There was much secret joy at the news, which 
flew like wild-fire everywhere ; and the English 
took care to sharpen their blades against the 
coming of St. Brice's Day, 13th November 1002, 
which was the time chosen for the 'commission of 
this crime. 

6. The day came, and the work was done. Men 

killed their sisters' husbands — their brothers' 
.^ wives. Little babes, torn from their Danish 

A.D. ' 

mothers, were dashed against door-posts. 
Some Englishwomen who had married Danes were 
buried alive, or were cut with knives in the most 
dreadful manner and left to bleed to death. 
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7. There was one Danish lady, the sister of King 
Sweyn, who saw her children and her husband 
killed, and who, as she herself was led out to die, 
said that her death would be quickly and dread- 
fully 'revenged. She was right. Sweyn came 
across the sea with many ships, and for years the 
land was filled with the terrors of a most dreadful 
war. Even Edmund Ironside, the brave son of the 
Unready King, could not save the throne of the 
English from being overturned; and a Danish king- 
dom was set up in its room. 



<dani-OUr-ing', begging noisily. 

com-mlB^sion, doing. 

In-tlUd^rB, persons who go where 

they have no right. 
pi-rates, sea-robbers. 



pre-pare', make ready, 
re-venged', paid for ; punished. 
strut-ting^, walking in a conceited 

way. 
vent^ured, dared. 



24.— STOEIES OF KING CANUTE. 

1. Of King Canute, or Kjiut, as he is sometimes 
called, many stories are told in English histoiy, 
where he is often called " the Great." He was cer- 
tainly the only one of our three Danish Kings 
worthy to hold a 'sceptre. 

2. An old 'archbishop, whom the axe of a Danish 
soldier had struck dead, was buried in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul in London, and the presence of his 
•mouldering bones within the walls seemed to the 
citizens a safeguard for their city. It so happened 
that the monks of Canterbury desired to have the 
saintly bones removed to their city, and got Canute 
to allow the removal. He not only consented, but 
also agreed to help them in the work. 
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3. When the time came for their removal he was 
in his bath ; but he hurriedly wrapped a cloak 
about him and ran to the church. The stones of 
the tomb seemed to drop out of their own accord, 
and the body was taken from its resting-place. In 
the meantime, the attention of the Londoners had 
been drawn off by a pretended riot, and nearly 
every one had run to see what was the matter. 

4. A large boat, adorned with gilded images of 
dragons, was waiting on the river to carry the re- 
mains of the archbishop; and, when all was safe on 
board, the King steered it across with his own hand. 
And then a car received the 'relics, and bore them 
to Canterbury, where they were received with 
music and rejoicing. 

5. The people of London were very angry at 
what they 'considered a robbery, which might 
bring 'misfortune on their city; but Canute did 
not care, for he had done it to please the monks, 
who were by far the most powerful class of people 
in Europe at the time. 

6. The most famous story about King Canute is 
that of his 'rebuking his flatterers. Like many 
other stories of the olden time, it is now thought 
to be untrue ; but it has a good lesson in itself, and 
is therefore worth telling here. 

7. The 'courtiers who stood aroimd Canute's 
throne were in the habit of flattering him to his 
face, in a way which could not but 'disgust a 
sensible man. Living at one time by the sea, per- 
haps near Southampton, he was told by some of 
them that they firmly believed him to possess power 
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over the waves, which, they said, would roll b£ick 
at his command ! 

8, He resolved to rebuke them by putting their 




foolish words to the test. Accordingly he had a 
chair carried out to the sea-shore, and placed within 
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the tide-mark, when the waters were flowing in. 
Sitting there, he called aloud to the sweeping sea, 
and commanded it to go back. It still flowed on, 
nearing his chair, as wave followed wave. Again 
he called; yet still it advanced. At last a wave 
wet his feet; the next wet his legs; and before 
many minutes the sea was tossing around his chair. 
9. He then turned to the 'crest-fallen courtiers, 
and said words like these : " None but Almighty 
God can say to the waves of the sea, 'Thus far 
shall ye come, but no further.' The power of an 
earthly King is vain compared with His." And 
then, we are told, he took the crown from his head 
and sent it to Winchester, that it might be placed, 
in memory of this lesson, above the crown of thorns 
on the image of the Saviour. 



axoh-blBh-op, chief bishop. 

con-sld^ed, thought. 

COurt^iers, persons who attend the 

court of a king. 
crest^fall-en, disappointed ; cowed. 
dl8-gU8t^ offend. 



mis-foretime, evil, 
mould^-in^:, decaying. 
re-bfllE^illff, reproving; teaching a 

lesson to. 
rel-lCB, remains. 
BCep^tre, a staff borne by kings. 



25.— THE NORMAN TRIUMPH AT HASTINGS. 

(SENLAC HILL.) 

1. When Harold, who was at York, heard of the 
landing of William at Pevensey Bay, he hurried to 
the south at once, and took up a position at Senlac, 
about eight miles from Hastings, where William 
had raised two wooden forts. It would have been 
better for him had he 'delayed until the full 
strength of the English force had gathered ; but ho 
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was SO cheered with his victory at Stamford,^ and 
so 'confident in his own power, that he 'resolved 
to fight at once. 

2. A spy sent from his camp had lurked about 
the edge of the Norman lines for some time, and, 
seeing vast numbers of shaven men going about, 
had gone back with the news that the invader had 
brought over a band of monks more numerous than 
his soldiers. 

3. This mistake, for ii^ was the archers that the 
spy had seen, 'emboldened Harold still more; and 
so the English took a good supper, and sat by their 
watch-fires drinking ale and singing songs. The 
Normans, wiser and more cautious, spent the night 
in fasting and prayer, so that they rose with clear 
heads and strong limbs. 

4. Harold's army, scarcely 20,000 in number, 
was firmly posted on the slope of Senlac Hill, be- 
hind a 'barricade of ash-wood and osier. They 
had a splendid banner, on which was worked, in 
gold and gems, the figure of a soldier ; but they had 
not half enough of weapons. There were in the 
ranks many peasants, who had nothing except pitch- 
forks or wooden poles sharpened to a point. 

5. Duke William, who had sought the blessing 
of the Pope on his undertaking, took care that his 
soldiers should see that they were fighting under 
the shadow of a sacred banner, no less splendid 
than the English flag. In his hurry to get ready 
on the morning of the battle, he had put on his 
coat of mail with the back where the front ought 
to have been; and his 'attendants, always on the 
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watch for signs, had begun to look alarmed, when 
he called out, " It is no matter ; it is a good sign, 
for to-day a Duke shall be changed into a King." 

6. And then the Battle of Hastings began. In 
front of the Normans rode a gaily-dressed minstrel, 
singing warlike songs. He had got from the Duke 

the honour of striking the first blow, and 
lOfifi accordingly he drove his lance-head through 
^ J) a man; but his weapon was scarcely free, when 
a mortal blow cut him down. 

7. It was in vain that the Norman horse dashed 
up the hill on the English lines. Standing steadily 
together, the Englishmen hewed away with their 
bill-hooks at the attacking 'squadrons, and at last 
hurled them down the hill, at the foot of which 
many of the jaded horses went neck and croup over 
into a deep 'ravine filled with brambles and thorny 
shrubs. 

8. Just then a spear killed Duke William's horse; 
and, as the Duke fell stunned to the earth, a cry 
arose that he was dead, and the Normans began to 
run away. But he sprang up ; got a fresh horse ; 
took off his helmet, that his troops might know 
him ; and with his brother the Bishop, who rode a 
white horse and fought with a mace, galloped into 
the crowd of fugitives, and with blows, entreaties, 
and commands turned them back to the fight. 

9. A lucky thought then struck him. He made 
his bowmen shoot up into the air in a slanting 
direction, so that their arrows might fall from above 
on the heads of the English ; and thus many skulls, 
uncovered by helmets or iron caps, were pierced. 
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10. Among the •victims of this plan were King 
Harold and two of his brothers. Harold received an 
arrow in his brow, above the right eye. He tore 
out the shaft, and leaned his face upon his shield. 
But his fighting was done ; and, whether it was this 
wound or others received in the final struggle round 
the English flag that caused his death, certain it is 
that he was dead before the roar of battle was 
silent on the plain. 

11. The closing fight was near the golden banner 
of Harold, around which a few of the bravest 
English soldiers had gathered, after a pretence of 
flight on the part of the Normans had drawn them 
from their strong position on the hill. Twenty- 
Norman knights swore that they would reach the 
centre of this ring or die : and with one 'furious 
charge they broke through it, and hurled the glitter- 
ing banner to the dust. 

12. This and the death of Harold secured the 
victory for the Norman Duke. The battle was 
fought on a Saturday, and on the Sunday morning 
the field was covered with weeping pale-faced wives 
and mothers, who were looking among the dead for 
their dear relatives. One of the searchers was an 
English lady — Edith of the Swan Neck — with 
whom Harold had been in love ; and no eye but hers 
could 'recognize the features of the fallen King be- 
neath the clotted blood and dust which covered the 
face of his corpse. At first the body was buried in. 
the sand of the sea-shore, but at the 'entreaty of his 
aged mother, it was taken up and placed under the 
stone floor of Waltham Abbey. 
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at-tend^ants, servants. 
baT-rl-cade^ fence. 
con-fi-dent, trustful. 
de-layed', put off. 
eill-b0ld-6Zied, made bold. 

on-traat-y, prater. 



1 Stam'ford.— On the Welland, be- 
tween the counties of Lincoln and 
Northampton. There Harold had de- 



fa-rl-OOS, fierce, 
ra-vlne', yalley. 
rec^-nize, find out. 

re-80lved', made up his mind. 
squad-rollS, bodies of soldiers, 
▼tc^tlms, sufferers. 



feated the King of Ncvway on Septem- 
ber 25. The Battle of Hastings was 
fought on October 14. 



26.— THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

1066 A.D. 

1. Across the ocean's troubled breast 

The base-bom Norman^ came, 
To win for his helm a knightly crest, 

For his sons a kingly name ; 

And in his warlike band 

Came flashing fair and free 
The brightest swords of his father's land, 

With the pomp of its 'chivalry. 

2. What doth the foe on England's field % 

Why seeks he England's throne ? 
Has she no chiefs her arms to wield. 

No warriors of her own ] 

But, lo ! in regal pride 

Stem Harold comes again. 
With the waving folds of his banner dyed 

In the blood of the hostile Dane.^ 



3. The song, the prayer, the feast were o'er. 
The stars in heaven were pale, 
And many a brow was bared once more 
To meet the morning gale. 
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At length the sun's bright ray 
Tinged the wide east with gold, 
And the misty veil of the morning gray 
Away from his forehead rolled. 

4. And all along each crowded tract 

His burning glance was thrown, 
Till the polished armour sent him back 

A lustre like his own. 

Still flashed the silver 'sheen 

Along the -serried lines, 
Where the deadly wood of spears was seen 

To rise like forest-pines. 

5. In either host was silence deep, 

Save the 'falchion's casual ring, 
When a sound arose like the first dread sweep 

Of the distant tempest's wing ; 

Then burst the 'clamour out, 

Still maddening more and more. 
Till the air grew troubled with the shout, 

As it is at the thunder's roar. 

6. And the war was roused by that fearful cry. 

And the hosts rushed wildly on. 
Like clouds that sweep o'er the gloomy sky 

When summer days are gone. 

Swift as the lightning's flame 

The furious horsemen passed, 
And the rattling showers of arrows came 

Like hailstones on the blast 

7. The Island 'Phalanx firmly trod 

On paths all red with gore ; 
For the blood of their bravest stained the sod 
They proudly spumed before. 
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But close and closer still 
They plied them blow for blow, 
Till the deadly stroke of the Saxon bill 
Cut loose the Norman bow. 

8. And the 'stubborn foemen turned to flee, 

With the Saxons on their rear, 
Like hounds when they lightly cross the lea 

To spring on the fallow deer. 

Each war-axe gleaming bright 

Made havoc in its sway ; 
But in the mingled chase and flight 

They lost their firm array. 

9. From a mounted band of the Norman's best 

A 'vengeful cry arose ; 
Their lances long were in the rest. 

And they dashed upon their foes — 

On, on, in wild career : 

Alas for England, then. 
When the furious thrust of the horsemen's spear 

Bore back the Kentish men ! 

10. They bore them back, that 'desperate band. 

Despite of helm or shield ; 
And the 'corselet bright and the gory brand 

Lay strewed on the battle-field. 

Fierce flashed the Norman's steel, 

Though soiled by many a stain ; 
And the iron tread of his courser's heel 

Crushed down the 'prostrate slain. 

11. But still for life the Saxons ply, 

In hope, or in despair. 
And their frantic leader's rallying cry 
Rings in the noontide air. 
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He toils ; but toils in vain ! 
The fatal arrow flies, 
The iron point has pierced his brain — 
The Island Monarch dies. 



12. The fight is o'er, and wide are spread 

The sounds of the dismal tale ; 
And many a heart has 'quailed with dread, 

And many a cheek is pale. 

The victor's fears are past, 

The golden spoil is won, 
And England's tears are flowing fast 

In grief for England's son. 

M*D0UGALL. 



Chiv^l-ry, body of knights; knight- 
hood. 
Clamour, noise; din. 
corse^let, breastplate. 
des^pe-rate, reckless; daring; furious. 
fal^Mon, sword. 
pha^lanz, body of troops. 



pros^trate, laid low ; overthrown. 
quailed, sunk ; become depressed. 
ser-rled, close; crowded, 
sheen; bright; glittering. 
Btub^bom, not easily moved; obsti- 
nate. 
ven^e-fcQ, seeking vengeance. 



1 The base-born Norman.— Duke 

William ; so called because his mother 
had been a woman of low birth. 
3 The hostile Dane Harold Har- 



drada, King of Norway, who invaded 
Northumbria with Tostig, one of Har- 
old's brothers, and was slain at Stam- 
ford Bridge, September 26, 1006, 



27.— OLD ENGLISH SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT. 

1. At the head of the nation stood the Cyning 
or King. He was 'elected by the Great Council 
from among the relatives of the late King, and was 
generally chosen on account of his fitness for the 
office. The name Queen, and the honours of royalty, 
were 'permitted to the wife of the King, until a 
Queen of Wessex poisoned her husband. Thereafter 
the King's wife bore no title but " the Lady " 
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2. Next to the King were the Ealdormen, Alder- 
men, or Elders. They governed districts called shires. 
They led to battle the men under their rule, and 
presided, along with the Bishops, in the courts of 
justice. In earlier times they were called Earls, 
and in later times Thanes. The lowest class of 
freemen were the Ceorls (churls) or husbandmen; 
with whom may be ranked the Burghers or traders 
who lived in towns. 

3. Two-thirds of the nation were serfs or slaves; 
and the sale and purchase of slaves were common, 
the price of a man being four times that of an ox. 
Many slaves were 'released by the bounty of their 
masters. Others, engaging in service and in trade, 
earned money enough to buy their freedom. 

4. The Great Council of the nation was called 
Witena-gemot, or the Assembly of the Wise Men, 
and was 'composed of the nobles and the higher 
clergy. They were the advisers of the King in 
State affairs, and they formed the highest court of 
justice. 

5. The laws were carried out by officers called 
Reeves. The chief officer in each county was called 
the Shire-reeve ; whence the modern Sheriff. The 
most common crimes were theft and murder; and 
for these there were certain fixed fines. On the life 
of every freeman a price was set according to his 
rank, and was called wer-gild ; that is, " man-gold." 
When a man was murdered, the murderer was made 
to pay the wer-gild to the widow or the children 
of his victim. 

6. The ordeal was a very 'curious mode of proving 
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the giiilt or the innocence of the 'accused. He was 
required to plunge his hand into boiling water, or to 
seize a red-hot bar of iron. His hand was then 
bound up by a priest; and if in three days the 
wound was found to have been healed, the man was 
declared 'innocent; if not, he was held to be guilty. 
7. The houses of the people 'improved very much 
during the six centuries of this period. At first 
they were nothing better than thatched huts with 
holes in the walls to admit the light. Even the 
churches and the houses of the Kings were built of 
wood, not very well jointed ; for we read of Alfred 
making lanterns to protect his candles from the 
draughts that swept through the chinks in his 
palace- walls. The dwellings of the middle and lower 
classes continued to be built of wood; but about the 
seventh century masonry was used for the lower 
part of the chief buildings. 



ac-cnsed', charged with crime. 
coni-posed', made up of. 
CU-rl-OUS, odd; singular. 
d-lectr-6d, chosen. 



im-proved' grew better. 

In-no-cent, not guilty, 
per-mit^ted, allowed. 
re-leased^ set free. 



28.— OLD ENGLISH LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 

1. The daily life of even the noblest Anglo-Saxons 
was that of a half -savage people. When not engaged 
in war, the nobles amused themselves in fishing, 
hunting, and hawking; and when the sports of the 
day were over, all — master and servants — met in 
the great hall. At the upper end of the hall, on a 
dais or raised part, was placed a rude taibV^^xMaAftx. 
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a 'canopy of cloth, which served as a •protection 
from draughts of air, and from the rain, which often 
leaked through the roof; and rou^nd this sat the 
lord, his family, and his guests. 

2. This table was served by slaves, who knelt as 
they offered to each guest huge joints on the spit, 
from which the chiefs cut slices with their daggers. 
The principal article of food was swine's flesh ; be- 
sides this, game and fish of various kinds, coarse 
cakes, and green pulse were used. The favourite 
drink was mead, a liquor made from honey. Wine, 
beef, mutton, and wheaten bread were 'delicacies 
found only at the tables of the highest. 

3. The chief servants took their meal next, and 
in turn passed the joints to the lower end of the 
hall, where slaves, hounds, and hawks 'squabbled 
over the 'fragments of the feast. 

4. The meal over, drinking began, and continued 
till many were 'intoxicated. To beguile the time, the 
Saxon harp of five strings was passed round ; and 
each took his turn in singing verses to its music 
This general practice of the musical art is almost 
the only 'redeeming feature in a picture of coarse 
•sensuality: but the tones of the harp were soon 
drowned in wild shouts of drunkenness, and often 
in the clashing of brawlers' swords; nor did the riot 
cease till sleep brought silence. They slept where 
they had feasted, lying on straw or rushes, and 
covered with their clothes. 

5. The ladies spent their time more peacefully, 
and to more purpose, in the use of the needle and 

the distaff. The linen and the woollen cloths, of 
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which the long cloaks and close tunics of their lorda 
were made, were the produce of their industry. 

6. When the Anglo-Saxons settled in Britain, 
they were the slaves of a gross and absurd idolatry, 
which prevailed among all the northern tribes of 
Europe. They 'dedicated each day of the week to a 
particular 'deity; and we still name the days^ after 
their fashion. 

7. Though Christianity had been introduced 
into Britain before the time of Augustine, it was 
not till he and his followers landed in Kent that the 
heathenism of the English was overthrown. The 
priests spent their leisure in the practice of many 
arts. Painting on glass and working in metals 
were favourite employments of even the highest 
churchmen; and not a few churches owed their 
bells and their coloured windows to the monks of 
this age. The monasteries were almost the only 
seats of learning. 



Can-O-py, covering; awning. 
ded-i-C&t-ed, devoted ; set apart. 
de^it-y, god. 

del-i-ca-Cies, dainties. 
frag^ments, broken pieces; relics. 



In-tOZ^i-C&t-ed, the worse of drink. 
pro-tec^tion, guard. 
re-deexn-lng', making amends. 
sen-SU-al-i-ty, love of pleasure ; lust. 
squab^bled, quarrelled. 



1 Name the days.— Sun daeg (Sun- 
day) and moon daeg (Monday) were set 
apart for the worship of the great lights 
of heaven; Tuiscaes daeg (Tuesday), 
Wodenes daeg (Wednesday), Thores 



daeg (Thursday), and Freyaes da^ 
(Friday) were sacred to Tuisca, Woden, 
Thor, and Freya ; while Saeteres daeg 
(Saturday) was devoted to the service 
of Saetere, a water-god. 
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THE NORMAN LINE. 



29.-WILLIAM I-THE CONQUEROR. 

1066 to 1087 A.D.— 21 years. 

1. William, after the Battle of Hastings, marched 
to London ; and was crowned there on Christmas- 
day, 1066. With him the Norman line begins. He 
promised to rule according to the English laws, and 
was at first just and merciful : but his new subjects 
gave him much trouble by forming plots against 
his life ; and once, when he was in Normandy, they 
fixed on a day for destroying all the Normans in 
the country, as JEthelred had destroyed the Danes. 

2. But William soon returned; and, when he 
heard of it, he began to act like a cruel 'tyrant, 
burning houses and killing people, and 'laying 
waste whole counties. Taking away the rich 
estates of the English, he gave them to his Norman 

followers; who promised, in return, to serve 
1^ him in time of war. Thus began in England 

the Feudal System, or the custom of hold- 
ing land by giving service in war, instead of by 
pajdng rent in money. 

3. Three chief events of his reign were these : — 
The Domesday^ Book was written, the Curfew^ Bell 
was brought in, and the New Forest was made. 

The Domesday Book contained an 'account of 
AD ^^^^ estate in England, with the name of its 

owner; and an account of the ploughed land, 
as well as of the rivers, forests, and lakes which it 
contained 
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i. The Curfew waa a bell which waa rung in 
every parish at eight o'clock at night, as a "signal 
for the people to put out their lights and fires. 
The New Forest "embraced all Hampshire, from 
Winchester to the sea. Here William destroyed 
sixty villages, and drove out all the inhabitants, in 
order to make it a fit place for hunting deer ! 




5. The Conqueror had four sons, Bobert, Bichard, 
William, and Henry. Robert raised a "rebellion in 
France against his father. During the "siege of a 
castle, father and son met in single combat ; for 
both being covered with armour, they did not know 
each other. Robert knocked his father off his 
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horse, and would have killed him; but at that 
moment he saw his face. He was so shocked that he 
fell down before his father, and asked his pardon. 

6. Some years after this, King William was be- 
sieging a town in France, when his horse, treading 
on some hot ashes, began to plunge. The King, 
who had become very fat and heavy, was bruised 
on the saddle, and this caused his death. He left 
the crown of England to his second living son, 
William, and that of Normandy to Robert. 

7. William was a daring soldier and an able 
ruler ; but he was cruel and 'reckless in the means 
he used to gain his ends. 

ac-COUnV, a statement ; description. 
em-braced', took in. 
lay-in^ waste, destroying the houses 
re-l)eU-ion, ciidl war. [and crops of. 



reck-less, careless. 
Siefipe, attack on a fortress, 
sig^nal, notice ; sign. [own will. 

tj^raXLt, monarch who ruled by hia 



1 DomeB'day.— That is, Judgment- 
day, or Law-day. Alfred the Great 
made a collection of dooms; that is, 
laws. 



2 Cur'few. — From French words 
meaning "cover fire." The English 
■thought this law or custom a mark of 
degradation. 



30.— WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 

1. Great King William spread l)efore him 

All his stores of wealth 'untold — 
•Diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, 

Heaps on heaps of 'minted gold. 
Mournfully he gazed upon it 

As it glittered in the sun, 
Sighing to himself, " O treasure ! 

Held in care, by sorrow won ; 
Millions think me rich and happy, 

But, alas ! before me piled, 
I would give thee ten times over 

For the 'slumbers of a child." 



WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

2. Great King William from his 'turret 

Heard the *martial trumpets blow. 
Saw the crimson banners floating 

Of a countless 'host below ; 
Saw their weapons flash is sunlight, 

As the 'squadrona trod the "sward ; 
And lie sighed, " O mighty army ! 

Hear thy miserable lord ; 
At my word thy "legions gather — 

At my nod thy captains bend ; 
But, with all thy power and splendour, 

I would give thee for a friend." 




3. Great King William stood on Windsor,* 
Looking from its castled height 
O'er his wide-spread 'realm of England, 

Glittering in the morning light ; 
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Looking on the 'tranquil river ^ 

And the forest waving free ; 
And he sighed, " O land of beauty ! 

Fondled by the 'circling sea, 
Mine thou art, but I would yield thee 

And be happy, could I gain, 
In exchange, a 'peasant's garden, 

And a conscience free from 'stain." 

Charles Maokat. 



Circ-ling, all round. 

diamonds, em^-ralds, ru-bies, 

precious stones. 
host, army. 

le-gions, numbers; hosts. 
inar^tlal, warUke. 
mlnt-ed, coined. 
peas^^Ult's, poor man's. 



1 Wind'BOr.— The chief royal resi- 
dence in England— on the Thames, 23 
miles west of London. The castle stands 
on a height, and the view from the ter- 
race — a broad walk beside the castle 
walls— is one of the finest in England. 



realm, kingdom. 
8111X11-13618, sound sleep. 
squad-rons, divisions of the army, 
stain, blame; spot. 
sward, grass. 
tranquil, quiet, 
tur-ret, small tower, 
un-told', uncounted. 



The first castle there was built by the 
Conqueror, who reigned from 1066 till 
1087; but that long ago disappeared. 
The present castle was founded by Ed- 
ward III. 
3 River. The Thames. 



31.— HEREWAED THE ENGLISHMAN. 

1. An East Anglian chief called Leofric had a 
son named Hereward. The people of East Anglia^ 
were famous for the rough 'hardihood to which they 
reared their children. A common 'practice was to 
take a boy by neck and heels and heave him up on 
the sloping thatch of a cottage — to try his strength. 
If he managed to cling with hands and knees in that 
position, he was thought to be worth keeping : if he 
fell, he was obliged to go and seek his fortune be- 
j^ond the bounds of East Anglia. 
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2. There is little wonder that young Here ward, 
trained in such a way, grew up fearless and daring; 
and in these qualities he so outstripped his com- 
panions that he gained the victory in all sports. If 
in wrestling he was tripped and thrown, he would 
spring up sword in hand, and change a friendly 
'contest into a bloody duel ! 

3. Such conduct turned many against him, and 
he got into so many quarrels with the neighbours, 
that his father was forced to ask Edward the Con- 
fessor to make the troublesome boy an 'outlaw. So 
Hereward left his home, and lived the life of a 
wanderer. 

4. His 'valour was so remarkable, even in an age 
of great fighting men, that songs were made in IjLs 
honour, and his praise was sung by minstrels wheft 
they struck their harps in the castle-halls after 
supper. When the news reached his native place, 
that the high-spirited boy, who had been driven 
away, had become a great hero of war, there was 
much joy. 

5. Some time after the Norman Conquest, Here- 
ward returned home. Finding a French knight in 
possession of his dead father's lands, he lost no time 
in raising a band to drive out the 'intruder. But 
the Frenchman was aided by all the force of the 
Conqueror, so that Hereward was obliged to form 
what was called the Camp of Refuge in the Isle of 
Ely,^ a place so surrounded with fens as to be secure 
from almost any attack. 

6. Hereward then went to his uncle, who was 
an abbot, and asked to be made a knight. The 
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•ceremony was completed in the usual way, with the 
midnight vigil in the church. For the offence of 
knighting Hereward, the abbot would have been ex- 
pelled by the Conqueror ; but he died in time to pre- 
vent this. A Norman monk was then sent to take 
the abbot's place ; but the men of Ely managed, 
before he came, to seize all the gold and silver in the 
' abbey, and carry it off to their camp among the reeds. 
7. The new abbot then sought the aid of the 
French knight who held Hereward's lands, and to- 
gether they went to hunt for the plunderers in a 
confused series of swamps, all overgrown with 
willows and tall bulrushes. While the French knight 
was beating the ground, or rather the mud, in vain, 
Hereward, who knew every inch of the district, 
suddenly appeared before the 'bewildered abbot, as 
he was prudently waiting on the edge, and carried 
him off a prisoner to the central camp, from which 
he did not get free until he had paid a heavy ransom. 



be-wll-dered, puzzled. 
Cer-e-mon-y, the service or form of 

making a knight. 
con-test, struggle. 
hard-i-hood, firm boldness. 



IxL-trtld^r, one who enters without 

leave. 
OUt^law, one beyond the protection 
prac-tlce, custom. [of the law. 

val-our, bravery. 



1 East Anglia.— Now Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 



2 The Isle of Ely.— The northern 
part of Cambridgeshire. 



daring brought William the 



32.— SIEGE OF THE CAMP OF REFUGE. 

1. Movements so 

Conqueror in person to the scene. With the 

j^jT" quick eye of a man used to war, the King saw 

that the only hope of success lay in making a 

solid road across the swamps and pools which 'de- 
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fended the Camp of Ely. It was a very difficult 
task in itself; and in the face of active foes, who 
burned the works and killed the workmen, it was 
tenfold more so. 

2. Ip. those days, when a man gave proof .of having 
more than common power, he was 'supposed to have 
made a 'league with wicked spirits, who helped him, 
in the hope of destroying his soul. Hereward was 
thought to be a wizard; and so a witch on a wooden 
tower was pushed through the fens, that her spells 
might defeat or render useless those of the English 
chief. The reeds were set on fire by the English, 
and the flames catching the tower, burned the witch 
and the workmen together. 

3. Matters seemed hopeless, when some faithless 
monks of Ely offered to show a secret path through 
the fens into the isle, on condition that their convent 
should be spared. Along this winding way a file of 
Normans passed, and attacked the camp so fiercely 
as to slay a thousand of its defenders. When Here- 
ward saw that his wooden walls were pierced and 
taken, he waded through the bogs with a few chosen 
'companions, until he came to the banks of a Lin- 
colnshire stream, where some Saxon fishermen were 
sitting in their boats, having just made a successful 
haul with their nets. 

4. Finding that these poor men were going to 
sell their fish to some Norman knights, 'stationed 
not far off*, Hereward resolved to try a 'stratagem. 
He and his men lay down in the bottom of the 
boats, and were covered by the fishermen with straw. 
The latter then rowed on, until they came to the 
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place where the dainty Normans were waiting for 
the first course of their dinner. 

5. The fishermen went up to strike a bargain, 
and, while the talk was going on, out sprang Here- 
ward and his men with their battle-axes, and seib 
upon the knights, some of whom did not stay to be 
killed, but fled on foot from their sudden foes. The 
horses of the Normans proved very welcome to the 
tired hero and his men, who rode off* rejoicing in 
the success of their plot. It is said that Hereward 
afterwards married a rich English lady, and was 
taken into friendship by the Conqueror. 



com-pan-ions, friends; followers, 
de-fend^d, guarded. 
league, union. 



sta^tloned, posted. 
strat-a-^exxi, trick; device. 
Bup-poBed^ thought. 



33.— THE BUEIAL OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

1087 A.D. 

[According to Orderic, a Norman monk who wrote a chronicle, William's 
grave (in St. Stephen's minster at Caen) had to be purchased from a knight 
whose estate he had seized to furnish a site for the abbey, and who stopped the 
burial-service to claim his right.] 

1. Lowly upon his 'bier 

The royal Conqueror lay ; 
Baron and chief stood near, 
Silent, in 'war array. 

2. Down the long 'minster^s 'aisle 

Crowds mutely gazing streamed; 
Altar and tomb, the while, 

Through mists of 'incense gleamed : 

3. And by the torch's blaze 

The stately priest had said 
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High words of power and praise 
To the glory of the dead. 

4. They lowered him with the sound 

Of 'requiems to repose, 
When from the throngs around 
A solemn voice arose : — 

5. '* Forbear ! forbear ! " it cried ; 

" In the holiest name forbear ! 
He hath conquered regions wide, 
But he shall not slumber there. 

6/* By the 'violated hearth 

Which made way for yon proud shrine ; 
By the harvests which this earth 
Hath borne to me and mine ; 

7. " By the home even here overthrown, 
On my children's native spot — 
Hence ! with his dark renown 
•Cumber our birth-place not ! 

8." Will my sire's 'unransomed field, 
O'er which your 'censers wave, 
To the buried spoiler yield 
Soft slumber in the grave ? 

9. "The tree before him fell 

Which we 'cherished many a year; 
But its deep root yet shall swell, 
And heave against his bier ! 

10. "The land that I have tilled. 

Hath yet its brooding breast 
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With my home's white ashes filled — 
And it shall not give him rest. 

11." Here each proud column's bed 

Hath been wet by weeping eyes — 
Hence ! and 'bestow your dead 

Where no wrong against him cries ! "- 

12. Shame glowed on each dark face 

Of those proud and steel-girt men, 
And they bought with gold a place 
For their leader's dust e'en then. 

13. A little earth for him 

Whose banner flew so far ! 

And a peasant's tale could dim 

The name, a nation's star.^ 



14. One deep voice thus arose 

From a heart which wrongs had 'riven — 
Oh ! who shall number those 
That were but heard in heaven ? 

Felicia Hemans. 



aisle {iXe)f wing; passage. 

l)e-8tOW', place; bury. 

l)ler, a wooden frame bearing a dead 

body, 
cen-sers, vessels in which incense is 

burned. 
Cher^ished, tended; took care of. 
Ciun-ber, load; lie on as a weight. 



IZL^CdnSd, burning perfume, 
minuter, a monastery church, 
re^ul-ems, songs of rest. 
XlV^II, torn; broken. 
un-ran-Bomed, not paid for; stolen. 
Vl-0-lftt-ed, abused; profaned, 
war ar-ray', military dress and or- 
der. 



1 The name, a nation's star.— 

The name whidi was a nation's star. 
A peasant's tale was able to dim, or 



cast a shade over, a name which was so 
bright as to be the star of a nation, or 
the most illustrious name in its history. 
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34.-WILLIAM II.-RUFUS. 

1087 to 1100 A.D.— 13 years. / 

1. William the Second was called Rufus because 
he had a 'ruddy countenance. As he was 'crafty and 
cruel, he was not liked by the people, and a plot 
was formed to set his brother Robert on the throne. 
Robert, though wild and careless, was 'generous, 
and the people were fond of him. But William 
was on his guard, and defeated their plans. 

2. After this, William made war on Robert, and 
took away part of his 'dukedom of Normandy. 
Soon afterwards he obtained the whole ; f or 
Robert, wishing to go to the Crusades, pledged 

his lands to William for a large sum. 

3. In those days it was a custom with many 
Christians to make a journey to the Holy Land. 
But Jerusalem, where the tomb of Christ was, was 
then in the hands of the 'Saracens. They were not 
Christians, and wished to prevent the pilgrims from 
visiting the city. 

4. So Peter the Hermit, who had been a pilgrim, 
went through all Europe preaching a Crusade. That 
is to say, he urged the princes and nobles to sell 
their lands, and take all the men they could to Jer- 
usalem, to drive out the Saracens. Many thousands 
soon set out ; and Robert of Normandy was one of 
their leaders. When they came near Jerusalem, 
Peter the Hermit stood on the brow of a hill and 
pointed out the Holy City to the knights around 
him. The army was seized with 'enthusiasm, and 
at once marched forward to the gates of the city. 

<e77) 7 
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After a si^e of a few weeks they stood victorious 
within its walls. 



THE CRUSADERS WAR-SONG. 
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5. William was priding himself on having be- 
come a very powerful King, when death put an 
end to his greatness. One day, while he was hunt- 
ing in the New Forest, Sir Walter Tyrrel, shooting 
at a deer, missed his mark, and his arrow, glancing 
from a tree, pierced the King to the heart. Tyrrel 
escaped to France. 

6. Some 'historians say that this was a murder, 
planned by the enemies of Rufus ; but the truth 
is not known. This greedy and heartless King was 
so little cared for, that his body was carried in a 
cart to Winchester, then the capital of England, 
and was buried like that of a common man. 



craf^ty, cunning. 

duke-dom, land mled over by him as 
on-tllU-Bi-asxn, strong zeal. [duke. 
genrer-OVLB, kind-hearted. 



his-tO-rl-ans, writers of history. 
rud^y, red. 
Sar^-cens, unbelievers, 
urg^ing, pressing; begging. 



1 Cnuades^— Wars of the Cross, or 
holy wars, of which eight were under- 



taken between the eleventh and tka 
thirteenth century. 



35.— THE CRUSADERS' WAR-SONG. 

1093 A.D. 

1. Chieftains, lead on ! our hearts beat high, 

Lead on to 'Salem's towers ! 
Who would not deem it bliss to die, 

Slain in a cause like ours ? 
The brave who sleep in soil of thine, 
Die not 'entombed but 'shrined, O Palestine t 

2. Souls of the slain in holy war ! 

Look from your samted rest. 
Tell us ye rose in Glory's car. 
To mingle with the blest ; 
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Tell us how short the death-pang's power/ 
How bright the joys of your -immortal bower. 

3. Strike the loud harp, ye 'minstrel train ! 

Pour forth your loftiest lays ; 
Ed.ch heart shall echo to the strain 

Breathed in the warrior's praise. 
Bid every string 'triumphant swell 
The inspiring sounds that heroes love so well. 

4. Salem ! amidst the fiercest hour, 

The wildest rage of fight, 
Thy name shall lend our 'falchions power, 

And nerve our hearts with might 
Envied be those for thee that fall, 
Who find their graves beneath thy sacred walL 

5. For them no need that 'sculptured tomb 

Should 'chronicle their fame. 
Or 'pyramid record their doom, 

Or deathless verse their name ; 
It is enough that dust of thine 
Should shroud their forms, O blessed Palestine I 

C. Chieftains, lead on ! our hearts beat high 
For combat's glorious hour ; 
Soon shall the red-cross banner fly 

On Salem's loftiest tower ! 
We bum to mingle in the strife, 
Where biU to die 'insures eternal life. 

Felicia Hbmans. 



Cliroxi-l-ClB, record. 

en-t6mbed^ buried. 

fal^Mons, swords. 

im-mor^tal, deathless. 
in-Burea^, secures. 
oUn-strel, condsUng of singers. 



pyr^a-mid, great monument. 

Sa-lexn, Jerusalem. 

SCUlp-tured, carved; covered with 

figures. 
shrined, enshrined ; made saints of. 
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36.— A FATAL ARROW. 

1. The strange circumstances under which Rufus 
met his death, have given him a fame which his 
living deeds did not 'deserve. For he was a cruel 
and wicked man, without a single quality which 
could make his subjects sorry to lose him. 

2. Like all the nobles and princes of that age, 
he spent a great deal of time in hunting deer and 
shooting them with arrows. He was especially fond 
of the New Forest, which his father had made by 
ruining churches and burning villages over a space 
of thirty miles. A curse seemed to cling to the 
trees. The country people told with terror tales of 
the unearthly shrieks which often rang out from 
the dark glades at night ; and twice death had seized 
a 'descendant of the Conqueror within the skirts of 
the hunting-ground. The third and greatest 'tragedy 
was now to take place, and Rufus was to be its 
victim. 

3. Having come to Malwood Keep, which stood 
on the border of the forest, William, after the usual 
'revelry, lay down on his bed of straw. In the 
dead of night a scream and a cry for " Light " 
broke on the ears of his attendants. They 
rushed into the room, and found Rufus, with 
white face and shaking limbs, sitting on the side 
of his couch, and scarcely able to speak for the 
terror of a dreadful dream. So 'frightened was he, 
that he would not let them go away, but kept them 
by his bed to while away the time with stories and 
jests. 
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4. Soon after day broke, an arrow-maker brought 
liim six new 'shafts, with which he was so much 
pleased that he bought them ; and, keeping four for 
himself, he gave two to his friend and fellow-sports- 
man. Sir Walter Tyrrel. 

5. The Norman dinner hour was nine in the 
morning ; but perhaps a hunting party would take 
an early meal at seven or eight. At any rate, there 
was more wine drunk at table that morning than 
should have been; and the noise had grown very loud, 
when suddenly a messenger arrived from Glouce- 
ster to tell the King that one of the monks of St. 
Peter's Abbey had dreamed that he would die by a 
sudden and dreadful death. " Give him a hundred 
pence to have better dreams," cried the King. " Do 
they think I am such a fool as to put off my sport 
because an old woman happens to dream or to 
sneeze ? — To horse, Walter Tyrrel." 

6. So to horse they went ; and with much blow- 
ing of bugles and barking of dogs the company gal- 
loped into the forest, where they broke up into sets 
of two and three. Tyrrel and the King kept to- 
gether. Towards sunset their dogs roused a stag, 
which darted off among the trees. Rufus quickly 
took aim ; but his bow-string broke, and the arrow 
fell short. The stag stopped an instant, 'startled by 
the noise; and the King, whose eyes were dazzled by 
the evening sun, lifted his left hand to shade them 
from the red glare that slanted through the trees. 

7. "Shoot, Walter! shoot!" he cried with an 
oath. And just then Tyrrel, hidden in the brush- 

wood, 'launched an arrow iioxa tVv^ string. As it 
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flew among the trunks, it struck one, glanced aside, 
and stuck quivering in the left side of Rufus, which 
was uncovered by his lifted arm. Without a 
groan Rufus fell dead. 

8. The knight sprang from his horse with a pale 
face, and rushed to raise his lord ; but when he saw 
that the shaft had pierced the heart, he got on horse- 
back as quickly as he could, and galloped away to 
the sea-shore, where he found a ship to carry him to 
France. While the red light of the setting sun was 
still in the forest, the body was found by a charcoal- 
burner called Purkess. He lifted it, all soiled with 
blood and clay, into his cart, and jolted away with 
it to Winchester, where it was buried in the cathe- 
dral choir. 



de-8cend^t, child. 
de-serve', merit. 
frightened, afraid. 
launched, sent forth. 



rev^l-ry, noisy feasting. 
shafts, arrows. 
Star-tied, shocked. 
trag^-dy, a fatal event. 



37.-HENRY I.-BEAUCLEEC. 

1100 to 1135 A.D.— 35 years. 

1. Henry the First was the youngest son of the 
Conqueror, and a brother of the late King. He was 
called •Beauclerc, which means " fine scholar," because 
he was very learned for a King in those days. But 
he was also cunning and •ambitious. As soon as 
Henry heard of his brother's death, he hastened 
first to Winchester to seize the 'royal treasures ; 
and then to London, where he was crowned King. 

2. Robert, on his return from the 'Holy Land, 
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came over to England with an army, to ' claim the 
crown, which was his by right. He, however, gave 
up his claim for 3,000 'marks a-year ; which Henry 
agreed to pay him. 

3. Soon after this, Henry invaded Normandy, 
took Robert prisoner, and brought him over to 
England. He was closely confined in Cardiff 
Castle,^ in Wales, for the rest of his life — a period of 
twenty-eight years. Some say that his eyes were 
burned out with a red-hot needle by Henry's 
order. 

4. Henry had married Edith-Matilda,^ daughter 
of Malcolm the Third of Scotland, and niece of 
Edgar the -^theling. By this marriage the Norman 
and English royal lines were 'united. 

5. To Henry and Edith there were bom a son 
and a daughter, William and Maud. Prince William 

was drowned in the wreck of the White 
aTd Ship between Normandy and England. It 

is said that, after hearing the news, he never 
smiled again. Henry, by his will, left the crown to 
his daughter Maud, and made his nobles and his 
nephew Stephen swear to obey her. He died of an 
illness brought on by eating too heartily of 'lam- 
preys. 

am-bl-tious, desirous of power. mark, 13s. 4d. 

Bsau^lerc, Bo'-clair. roy^ treas-ures, crown, sceptre, 

Ho-^ Land, Palestine. and jewels. 

lam-preys, a kind of eel. U-nlt^, joined. 



1 CardifT CastlQ.— Cardiff is in the 
extreme south-east of Glamorganshire, 
about 2 miles from the Bristol Channel. 
(See Map, p. 111.) 



2 Edith-Matilda.— At first she bore 
the English name Edith ; but after her 
marriage she took the Norman name 
Matilda. 
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38.— THE WHITE SHIP. 

1. As was usual with the Norman Kings, Henry 
the First considered Normandy of more 'import- 
ance than England, and he spent a good deal of his 
time in war with the French King. At the close 
of one of those wars, he was returning to England. 
He had reached Barfleur, the great Norman sea-port, 
and was going on board a ship, the sails of which 
were being shaken out, when a man in sailor's dress 
came before him, and, offering the present of a golden 
coin, said — 

2. " It was my father who steered the ship in 
which your father sailed for the conquest of Eng- 
land. Sire King, I beg you will allow me to do the 
same for you. I have got a fine vessel called the 
White Ship, in the best of trim, and rowed by fifty 
able oarsmen." 

3. The King could not go himself, for he had 
chosen his 'vessel already; but he agreed that his 
son, Prince William, a lad in his eighteenth year, 
should take his place and sail to England in the 
White Ship, Henry then went on board his own 
ship, and sailed over a smooth sea before a pleasant 
breeze to the English shore, which he reached next 
morning. 

4. The Prince stayed behind with a number of 
gay companions, to dance and feast on deck. Very 
•foolishly, they gave the sailors three casks of wine, 
which made the men 'reckless. At last, when the 
moon rose and lit up the sea, the ropes of the White 
Ship were let go, and she darted away from the 
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shore with her load of three hundred lives. Captain 
Fitz-Stephen stood at the rudder, steering; and the 
fifty rowers, aided by the swelling sails above, made 
the vessel leap along the waves in the moonlight 
like some swift white bird. The Prince and his 
friends cheered on the oarsmen, who pulled with all 
their might. 

5. In the midst of the 'excitement a dreadful 
crash was heard, and a shock was felt which shook 
every timber of the ship. Rowing without caution 
through a rocky channel, they had run the ship 
on one of those sharp teeth that lurk below the sur- 
face, and had driven in some of her planks. When 
those on board saw the water come rushing in 
through the hole, they sent up a 'piteous cry of 
•despair, so bitter and so keen that it was heard 
like a faint wail by those who had sailed hours 
before and were now far out at sea. 

6. Fitz-Stephen put the Prince and a few others 

in the only boat he had, and bade them row ashore. 

But the boat was scarcely turned, when William 

heard the screams of his half-sister Marie, who had 

been left behind; and at once he desired that 
1120 

an effort should be made to 'rescue her. The 

A.D. 

boat went back to the wreck. That was a 
fatal step; for as it neared the sinking ship, almost 
every one on board made a rush into it, and it 
upset, casting all — Prince, sister, and companions — 
into the deep sea. 

7. Two men, a young nobleman and a poor 
butcher, got hold of a floating spar and were cling- 
ing there, when the capiam ?>wam over to ask if 
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they had seen the Prince. No sooner did Fitz- 
Stephen hear that none of the royal party had 
been seen above water after the 'swamping of the 
boat, than he gave a cry, and sank to rise no more. 
The hands of the nobleman grew so powerless with 
cold that he let go and sank, after holding on for 
some hours. 

8. Of all the 'gallant company and crew that 
had feasted on the deck so merrily the previous 
night, there was now alive only one — the butcher, 
who was saved by the warmth of his shaggy sheep- 
skin coat. A fishing-boat picked him up next day, 
and he told the dreadful tale. 

9. For three days the King wondered where the 
Prince had gone, for no one at the court had courage 
to tell him of the wreck. At last a little page, 
crying bitterly, fell at his feet and told what had 
happened. The news struck him down like a shot; 
and although he 'recovered from the 'swoon, he rose 
an altered man, and was never seen to smile again. 

de-spair^ hopelessness. reck^less, careless, 

ex-cite-xnent, stir ; hubbub. re-cov^ed, got better, 

fool-lsh-ly, stupidly. rescue, save, 

^al-lant, gay ; brave. swamp-ing', sinking. 

Ixn-port^ce, worth ; value. SWOOn, faint. 

pit-e-0U8, sad ; wof ul. ves^sel, ship. 



39.— THE CHILDREN OF HENRY THE FIRST. 

1120 A.D. 

1. Light sped a bark from Gallia's^ strand 
Across the 'azure main; 
And on her deck a joyous band, 
A proud and courtly train, 
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Surrounded Albion'sS princely heir, 
Who toward his realm returned ; 

And music's cheering strain was there, 
And hearts with pleasure burned. 

2. It was a fair ^nd glorious sight 

That gallant bark to see, 
With floating streamers, glittering bright 

In pomp of 'chivalry; 
The smooth sea blessed her as she flew. 

The gentle gale 'impelled, 
As if each crested billow knew 

What wealth her bosom held. 

3. But strangely o'er the summer sky 

A 'sable cloud arose; 
And hollow winds, 'careering high, 

Rushed on like arm^d foes. 
Loud thunders roll, wild tempests rave, 

Red lightnings cleave the sky — 
What is yon wreck amid the wave 1 

And whence that fearful cry 1 



4r. See! see! amid the 'foaming surge 

There seems a speck to float; 
And, with such speed as oars can urge, 

Toils on the labouring boat. 
The Prince is safe; but to his ear 

There came a distant shriek. 
Which to his 'strained eye brought the tear, 

And paleness to his cheek. 

5. Tliat voice ! 'twas by his cradle side. 
When with sweet dream he slept; — 
It ruled his wrath, it soothed his pride, 
When moody \)oy\iood ^e^\.\ 
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'Twas with liim in his hour of glee, 

Gay sports, and 'pastimes rare; 
And at his sainted mother's knee. 

Amid the evening prayer. 

6. Plunging, he dared the 'breakers hoarse — 

None might the deed restrain — 
And battled with a 'maniac's force 

The madness of the main. 
He snatched his sister from the wreck : 

Faint was her accent dear. 
Yet strong her white arms 'twined his neck — 
" Blest William! art thou here?" 

7. The wild waves swell like mountains on. 

The blasts 'impetuous sweep; — 
Where is the heir of England's throne? 

Go, ask the 'insatiate deep ! 
He sleeps in Ocean's coral grove, 

Pale pearls his bed adorn, 
A 'martyr to that 'hallowed love 

Which with his life was born. 

8. Woe was in England's halls that day, 

Woe in her royal towers, 
While low her haughty monarch lay, 

To wail his smitten flowers : 
^Vnd, though 'protracted years bestow . 

Bright honour's envied store. 
Yet on that crowned and lofty brow 

The smile sat never more. 

H. L. SiGOUBNKY. 



'zure main, blue sea. 
reak^rs, waves. 

Br-reer^in^, coursing ; running swiftly 
blv^-ry, knighthood. 



foam-ing surge, boiling waves. 
lial-lowed, sacred, 
im-pelled^ drove onward. 
im-pet^U-OOB, forlouBlY. 



In-aa^tl-ate, gmdr; tin 

ma^nl-ac, madmin. 

Frince. 
^Alljlon.— Englasd; k 



I Itralned, «»rt«d to Uis atmoat. 



40.-STEPHEN. 

U35 to 1154 A.D.— 19 jeara. 
1. Although Stephen, Earl of Elois,' had sworn 
to support Maud, he yet claimed the crown; and 
many of the noblea and clergy were "in his favour. 




aa they did not like to be governed by a woman. 
He promised that they should be allowed to build 
castles on their 'estates, anA ^ Kvu\t in their own 
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forests. By such promises he 'gained over a great 
party, and was crowned. 

2. But David, King of Scotland, who was the 
uncle of Maud, invaded England, laid 
Northumberland, and entered Yorkshire. 
Here he was met by Stephen's barons, and a 
great battle was fought at Northallerton,^ in which 
the Scots were defeated. This was called the 
Battle of the Standard, because the English carried 
into the field a large cross hung with banners. 



1138 
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3. For some time after this the country wa.s a 
scene of bloodshed. At last Stephen was 
defeated at Lincoln, taken prisoner, and cast ^^*^ 
into a 'dungeon in Bristol Castle. 

4. Maud then became Queen; but her 'haughty 
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spirit displeased the nation, and so great was the 
power raised against her that she had to flee. Her 
half-brother and chief supporter, Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, was taken prisoner. He was exchanged 
for Stephen, who once more sat on the throne. 

5. The following winter, Maud was besieged at 
Oxford. The ground being covered with snow, she 
dressed herself in white, that she might not be 
seen, crossed the Thames on the ice, and soon after 
escaped to Normandy. 

6. Maud had a son named Henry, now almost 
grown up. By-and-by he invaded England 
to claim the throne. But Stephen agreed 
that at his death Henry should have the 

crown ; and so the quarrel ended. Henry had not 
to wait long, for Stephen died in 1154, after a 
reign of nineteen years. 

7. Stephen was brave, kind-hearted, and active ; 
but he was not 'skilful or wise as a ruler. By his 
•permission, one hundred and twenty-six castles were 
built in different parts of England, and the 'barons 
became very powerful. 



1152 

A.D. 



baT-ons, nobles ; chief men. 
dun-g^On, prison. 
e-8tates^, own land, 
gained, won. 



haXightPv, proud, 
in his fa^vour, on his side, 
per-mis^sion, leave. 
8ki]-flll, clever. 



1 BlolS (BVwa'). — In France ; 35 
miles south-west of Orleana 



3 Northallerton. — Twenty- eight 
miles north-east of York. 



41.— THE BATTLE OF THE STANDABD. 

1. In the reign of King Stephen, a battle was 
fought between the ll^ormaua and the Scots, which 
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is known in history as the Battle of the Standard. 
It deserves to be spoken of at length, because it was 
the first occasion on which the Norman lance and 
the Scottish broadsword crossed in battle. 

2. King Stephen's claim to the English throne 
was 'resisted by Matilda, or Maud, the daughter of 
Henry the First and the widow of Count Geoffrey 
of Anjou. 

3. David the First of Scotland, although a very 
quiet King, more given to building abbeys and 
growing flowers than to shedding blood, marched 
three times into the north of England to fight in 
behalf of Matilda against the soldiers of King 
Stephen. The third 'invasion brought him into the 
north of Yorkshire. All was fright and hurry 
among the English farmers and monks who dwelt 
in that part of the land; for the approach of the 
Scottish King had been so swift that there was no 
time for Stephen to reach the scene of action. 

4. The old Archbishop of York 'collected an army 
— a strange force, whose leaders were chiefly clergy- 
men. In order to give an appearance of religion to 

the muster, he j2:ot a four-wheeled car, and, 

1128 

tying strongly to its centre the mast of a ship, ^ 

he placed at the top of this pole a large cross; 
under which, spreading like wings on each side, 
were the 'banners of three saints, held in great 
reverence in that part of England. In the centre 
of the cross was set a silver box, containing a little 
cake of bread which had received the blessing of 
the priest. 

5. Around this standard, which gave its name to 

(677) g 
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the battle, the English army gathered on the moor 
of Northallerton. There were two kinds of fight- 
ing-men in the English army; — Norman knighis 
dressed in steel armour, and 'equipped with lances 
and swords ; and English 'yeomen, armed with long 
bows, and arrows a full yard from point to notch. 

6. The Scottish army was made up of very dif- 
ferent kinds of soldiers. Following a bunch of 
heather on a lance, which was all the standard they 
boasted, came a few knights and men in armour, a 
body of Lowland pikemen with breastplates, and a 
number of archers from the 'dales. Then came a 
rabble of half-naked men from Galloway^ and the 
Highlands, some carrying long pikes, and others 
armed with broadswords and leathern 'targets. 

7. The Galloway men so troubled King David 
by their clamours for a front place in the battle, 
that he was forced to allow them to begin the 
attack. They advanced through a fog towards the 
position of the other army. There happened to be 
in David's camp at the time two nobles con- 
nected as owners of land with both Scotland and 
England, and therefore very anxious to bring about 
a peace. They bore the great historic names of 
Bruce and Baliol. Having tried all they could to 
turn David from the war, they took horse, and rode 
away to the camp at Northallerton to 'announce 
the approach of the Scots. 

8. When the Bishop of Durham, who acted as 
'commander of the English force, heard the news, 
he gathered his men round the standard car, from 
which he read a prayer and made a speech. 
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Scarcely had he finished, when through the mist 
were heard the shouts of "Alban! Alban!"^ — the 
Highland war-cry. 

9. Then the torrent of wild men came streaming 
on in a furious rush. For a moment the solid 
array of the Norman knights, who had 'dismounted 
and were standing around the banner of the saint, 
reeled and broke; but it was only for a moment. 
They soon closed again around the car, and the 
•stalwart Yorkshiremen made such havoc with their 
bows, that the Highlanders retired in confusion like 
a wave that had broken itself on an opposing 
rock. 

10. But wave after wave flowed on; and the 
northern warriors did not pause until nearly all 
their spears and swords were broken in the unequal 
strife. The lance and the armour had beaten the 
broadsword and the plaid; but the Norman knights 
and men-at-arms had learned how hard a Scotsman 
could smite with his wheeling blade, and how 
bravely he could pour his life out in fighting the 
battles of his King. 



aa-nollllce^ teU of. 
Iian-ners, flags. 

COl-leet^ed, gathered. 
Com-ZZiaild^r, leader. 
dales, lowland valleys. 
dls-monnt^d, got off their horses. 



e-quipped^ famished, 
in-va-sion, inroad, 
re-sist^d, opposed, 
stal-wart, strong, 
tar^ts, shields. 
yeo-xnen, archers. 



1 Galloway, a district in the south- 
west of Scotland, comprising Wigtown 
and Kirkcudbright. 

8 AltiaiL, Albyn, or Alpin, the mgh- 
land name for Scotland, is the same 
word as Albion, the name given to the 



whole island in early times. The name 
is believed to mean "White Island,** 
and was probably given to the island 
by ^e Gauls on account of the chalk 
cliffs of the south coast, the part of th^ 
country first seen by them. 
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42.— THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

1. The Normans brought with them into England 
(1066) the Feudal System, which continued to hold 
great power over English society until after the last 
Norman King fell on Bosworth field (1485). It is 
true that there were some traces of a 'similar plan 
among the Angles and the Saxons ; but the system 
was fully 'developed on the Continent, and chiefly 
among the Normans. 

2. It derived its name from feod^ or feud, a piece 
of land ; and its leading feature was, that all land 
was under military 'tenure, — an expression which 
means that a tenant, instead of paying his whole 
rent in corn, or cattle, or money, gave only a small 
portion of these, and for the rest was obliged to 
fight under his lord's banner, without any pay, when 
called to arms. 

3. The King owned all land : he 'allotted large 
districts to the nobles; they subdivided these among 
the gentry (the English thanes, called by the Nor- 
mans franklins^)) these, again, sublet their land to 
their vassals — in every case the higher requiring 
from the lower service in war. When the King 
needed an army, he 'summoned his barons; they 
called to arms their franklins ; these, their vassals 
and retainers ; and thus a large force was gathered 
round the royal standard. The lowest classes of 
society under the Normans were the mlleivs^ and 
the serfs, 

4f, Closely interwoven with the Feudal System 
was Chivalry or knighttiood. As a knight, tha 
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King was on a level with the poorest gentleman, 
and had to pass through the same training — serving 
first as a page, and then as an esquire, before he re- 
ceived his golden spurs and took the vows of knight- 
hood. The night before the 'ceremony, the 'candidate 
for knightly honours held his vigil, when, within 
some dark aisle, amid the tombs of the fallen 
brave, he kept a lonely and silent watch over the 
arms he was about to assume, 

5, The Knight, when fully 'equipped, was clad 




from head to heel in armour, formed of steel plates 
'riveted firmly together; below this he wore a dress 
of soft leather. On his helmet was & cift^is csa-Vis. 
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three-pointed shield a device — the origin of our 
coat-of-arma. Hi a chief weapon was the lance; but 
besides he wore a two-handed sword, and a 'poniard 
. called " the dagger of mercy," iised to kill a fallen 
foe ; and he often carried a battle-axe or mace. 




6. The chief sport of chivalry was the Tourna- 
ment, or joust. It was held within an enclosed space 
called " the lists." Ladies and nobles sat round in 
raised g-alleries, while fl:\fe \o^ftT orders thronged 
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outside the bairiers to witness the sport. At each 
end of the lists tents were pitched for the rival 
knights. At sound of trumpet the 'combatants 
dashed at full gallop from opposite sides, and met 
in the centre with a 'terrible shock. If the 
knights were equally matched, the lances flew into 
splinters, and the horses were thrown back on their 
haunches; but if one struck with stronger and surer 
aim, whether the helmet or the shield of his rival, 
the unlucky knight was hurled from the saddle to 
the ground, stunned, bleeding, and bruised by his 
heavy armour. 

7. After the tilting, the lower classes held sports, 
the 'favourite being archery, bull-baiting, and play- 
ing at quarter-staff. The last-named was a kind of 
cudgel-playing ; the staff was a pole about six feet 
long, which the combatants grasped in the middle — 
striking, parrying, and thrusting with both ends. 
Very similar to the tournament was the trial by 
combat ; which, like the ordeal of the English, was 
the Norman appeal to the justice of Heaven. 

8. The public business of the realm was 'trans- 
acted by the Curia Regis (the King's Court), which 
at the Conquest took the place of the Witena-gemot. 



al-lot^ted» gave ; assigned. 
can^-date, applicant. [form. 

cer^-mon-y, obserrance ; reUgious 
COm-bat-antS, fighters; opponents. 
de-vel^ped, unfolded ; worked out. 
e-qulpped^ dressed. 
fa^VOUT-ite, best liked. 



pon-lard, dagger. 
riv^t-ed, bolted. 
sim-i-lar, like, 
sum-moned, called together. 
ten-ure» holding, 
ter^ri-ble, dreadful, 
trans-aolr^dd, done. 



1 FrankOins. — Freeholders ; men 
who held their land for themselves and 
their heirs for ever. 

2 Vliaelns.— Those who held lands 



at the will of their lord. The word 
most probably means dwellers in viU 
lagest which at first sprang up near the 
castles of the great lords. 
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43.— NORMAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 

1. The castles of the Normans were built not for 
home-comfort, but for safety. The feature by which 
they are known is the rounded arch, as opposed to 
the pointed arch and lancet-shaped window of the 
later Gothic style. 'Encircled by the parapet and 
turrets of a wall about twelve feet high, stood the 
keep. This was a square tower of five stories, with 
walls ten feet thick. Round the whole castle ran a 
moat, or deep ditch, over which was thrown a draw- 
bridge, 'defended at its outer end by a tower, called 
the Barbican. 

2. In their manner of life the Normans were 
more temperate and 'delicate than the Saxons. They 
had only two regular meals : dinner, taken by the 
higher classes at nine in the morning ; and supper 
at four or five in the afternoon. The Normans 
'introduced the general use of the chief flesh meats 
found on our tables; — a change which is curiously 
seen in our language, where we find the words 
'denoting the living animal — ox, sheep, calf, pig- — to 
be English ; while the words applied to the flesh 
used as food — beef, mutton, veal, pork — are Norman 
or French in their origin. 

3. The higher classes of Normans drank 'foreign 
wines, and closed their revelry with a draught called 
the grace-cup. The lower classes cheered their litearts 
with home-brewed ale. The sleeping rooms of the 
great contained rude wooden bedsteads with coarse 
coverlets ; but the mass of the people were obliged 

to content themselves with straw and sheepskins. 
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4. In dress, as in food, the Normans introduced 
many 'novelties. The 'gallant of this time, closely 
shaven, with long hair covering the shoulders, wore 
a loose 'doublet reaching half way down the leg. 
and girt with a fine belt. Over this was a short 
cloak, richly furred and laced with gold. The shoes 
were the strangest article of dress. They had very 
long toes, pointed and twisted like the horns pf a 
ram ; and the fashion grew so absurdly, that the 
toes were fastened with chains of gold or silver to 
the knees. A bonnet of velvet, and long hose 
fastened to the doublet by very many strings, called 
points, completed the 'costume. 

5. The Norman ladies wore a kirtle or imder- 
gown of silk, over which hung a loose wide-sleeved 
robe reaching the ground. The clergy, who were 
known by wearing heavy gold signet-rings, often 
vied with the gallants of the day in the 'splendour 
and fashion of their dress. 

6. Ever since the Conquest, a struggle for the 
upper hand had been going on between the Saxon 
and Norman languages. About the time of Magna 
Carta a 'reaction began, which ended in the triumph 
of the former tongue. Three-fifths of our Modern 
English may be traced to Old English. 

7. Surnames were brought into general use by 
the Normans. They were 'derived from various 
sources, of which the most fruitful were personal 
qualities, as Armstrong, Whitehead, Swift ; and oc- 
cupations or trades, as Smith, Falconer, Taylor, 
Miller. Many were formed from Christian names 
by adding the Danish soUy as Wilson ; the Saxon 
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hig, as Clavering ; the Celtic Mac or 0, as Macdon- 
ald, O'Connell ; or the Norman Fitz, as Fitzgerald. 



COS^tume, dress. 

de-f endued, guarded; protected. 

del-i-cate, refined. 

de-not^ing^, meaning. 

de-rived^ drawn. 

dOUb-let» waistcoat. 

en-Cir-ded, surrounded. 



for^ig^, from abroad, 
gal-lant^f gay man ; fop. 
in-tro-dUCed^ brought in. 
nov^-ties, new fashions. 
re-ac-tlon, an opposite tendency or 

current. 
splendour, fineness. 



44.— CURFEW SONG OF ENGLAND. 

[The song is intended to show the hardship which the Curfew law Inrought on 
different classes of the people — especially on students and on watchers by sick- 
beds.] 

1. Hark ! from the dim church-tower, 

The deep, slow curfew's 'chime ! 
A heavy sound unto hall and bower. 

In England's olden time ! 
Sadly 'twas heard by him who came 

From the fields of his toil at night, 
And who might not see his own hearth's flame 
In his children's eyes make light. 

2. Woe for the wanderer then 

In the wild-deer's forests far ! 
No cottage-lamp to the 'haunts of men 

Might guide him as a star. 
And woe for him whose wakeful soul. 

With lone 'aspirings filled. 
Would have lived o'er some 'immortal 'scroll 
While the sounds of earth were stilled. 

3. And yet a deeper woe 

For the watchers by the bed. 
Where the fondly loved in pain lay low. 
And rest 'forsook th^ head; — 
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For the mother, doomed unseen to keep 

By the dying babe her place, 
And to feel its 'flitting pulse, and weep, 

Yet not behold its face ! 

4. Darkness, in chieftain's hall ! 

Darkness, in peasant's cot ! 
While Freedom, under that shadowy pall. 

Sat mourning o'er her lot. 
Oh ! the fireside's peace we well may prize, 

For blood hath flowed like rain. 
Poured forth to make sweet 'sanctuaries 
Of England's homes again ! 

5. Heap the 'Yule-fagots high, 

Till the red light fills the room I 
It is home's own hour, when the stormy sky 

Grows thick with evening gloom. 
Gather ye round the holy hearth. 

And by its 'gladdening blaze. 
Unto thankful bliss we will change our mirth, 
With a thought of the olden days. 

Felicia Hemans. 



a-splr^ings, desires. 

dllmd, sound. 

fllt^till^, quick ; fluttering. 

for-BOOk', left; quitted. 

glad^en-ing, making glad ; cheerful. 



haunts, resorts; dwelling-places, 
im-mor^tal, deathless. 
BaxLC^tu-a-ries, holy places. 

scroll, manuscript 
Tule-fiB^tS. Christmas logs. 



CHIEF DATES. 



ROMAN TIMES. 

First Invasion by Julius Caesar b.c. 55 

Caesar's Second Invasion 54 

Invasion under Claudius A. D. 43 

Defeat of Caractacus 51 

Death of Boadicea 59 

Agricola governor 78-85 

Wall of Hadrian 121 

Wall of Antonine 140 

Departure of the Romans 410 



OLD ENGLISH TIMES. 

Thi English Settlement 449 

Arthur's Victory at Badbury 520 

Landing of Augustine 597 

Edwin King of Northumbria 617 

Northumbria Christian..... 627 

%bert KlxLg of all England 827 

Reign of Alfired the Great 871-901 

Alfred's Victory at Ethandune 878 

Reign of iEthelBtan 925-940 

^thelstan's Vicotry at Brunanburh 937 

The Assembly at Cahie " 978 

The Danish Conquest 1016 

Reign of Canute. 1016-1035 

The English Restoration 1042 

SeJgn of Harold 1066 

■Battle of ffaetings, or the Norman ConqweaV. 1066 
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THE NORMAN LINE. 

Reign Of William L 1066-1087 

Siege of the Camp of Refuge (Hereward's) 1071 

The Feudal System introduced 1072 

Domesday Book compiled 1086 

Reign Of William IL 1087-1100 

The First Crusade 1096 

Reign of Henry L 1100-1135 

Henry's marriage with Edith-Matilda 1100 

Loss of the White Ship 1120 

Reign of Stephen 1135-1154 

Battle of the Standard 1138 

Henry of Anjou invades England '. 1152 



GENEALOGICAL TREES. 

1. OONNEOTINa THE OLD ENGLISH AND NORMAN LINES, 



Ist, Elfleda. 



OLD ENGLISH LINE. 
^THELRED II. married, 



2nd, Emma of Normandy, 

I 



II 

Edmund, Edwy. ^thelstan. Edward, 
(Ironside.) (Confessor.) 



f 
Alfred. 




II 
Edward, married Aoatha. 




Edmund. 



I 



Edoar, 
(iBtheling.) 



Margaret, 
married Malcolm of Scotland. 

II 
Matilda, 
married Henry I. of England. 



Christina. 



NORMAN LINE. 
Norse. 

BoLLO, the Sea-King. 

II 
William. 

II 
Richard I. 



II 

Richard II. 



I 

Ji<MMA, 

married ^thelred II. 



I 

Richard III. 



Robert, Edward, 

(The Devil.) (Confessor.) 

II 

William (Conqueror), 

married Matilda of Flanders. 



T 



I 



Robert. Richard. William II. , Henrt I.» Adkt.a. 

(Rufus.) married Matilda 
ot Scotland. 
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2. GONNEOTINO THE NORMAN AND PLANTAGENET LINES. 



William (the Conqueror). 



I I 

KoBERT. Richard. William II. 

I (KiUed by a stag.) (No heirj 

William. 

(KlUed at Alost.) 



Henry I. 




Adela, 

married 

Earl of Blois. 



William. 
(Drowned.) 



Maud, married 
Geoffrey of Anjou (PlantagenetX 

II 

Henry II. 

(First of the Plantagenets.) 



Stephen. 



I I " 

Eustace. William. 



v'V 



-*.,- 



